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THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION AND THE EVENT WHICH 
IT COMMEMORATES 


There were four events in American history which will always 
remain as the most important that have occurred. The first bears 
the date of 1492 when Columbus discovered America. The second 
was the first English settlement of Jamestown, which occurred in 1607. 
The third was the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. The fourth 
occurred in 1776, when the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
This event is celebrated by the entire nation every year. The event 
of the discovery by Columbus was celebrated at Chicago in 1892 and 
1893, but the English settlement at Jamestown harbor is to be cele- 
brated for the first time in 1907, three hundred years after the event 
occurred. 

It was an important event, for by it was decided the question whether 
an English-speaking people should take possession of the continent 
of somne other nationality. 

Jamestown may be called the birthplace of the great American 
nation, for it is the first place where buildings were erected and homes 
secured, and the tokens of remembrance of the event are still in exist- 
ence. It is true that the Plymouth Rock still remains, as the place 
‘on which the Pilgrim Fathers first planted their feet, and is called the 
corner-stone of the American republic; but Jamestown may also be con- 
sidered as another corner-stone, for here were gathered those who spoke 
the English language, and have spread west from that locality. The 
story of the first winter of privation and hardship, is well known, but 
the story of Powhatan, the Indian chief who spared from the store- 
house of corn enough to supply the wants of that little colony, will be 
remembered. The story of Pocahontas the Indian maiden, through 
whose entreaty the life of Captain John Smith was spared, does not 
cease to charm those who read it. There is no place more precious 
to the citizens of this entire land than these which have been mentioned. 

The prospect of visiting Jamestown harbor and meeting those who 
are interested in the history of our country is looked forward to with 
interest by all true patriots. The Jamestown Exposition cannot fail 
to arouse the spirit of patriotism in every American citizen, no matter 
where his birthplace was, or what language he may have spoken. 
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The students of early history will delight to look upon scenes which 
have become familiar to them, although the majority have never set 
eyes upon the spot. 

There is still growing in the midst of those scenes the tree which is 
called the Powhatan Tree, and is said to be the very one under whose 
shadows the tragic event occurred, in which the life of Captain Smith 
was spared. There are rustic scenes and many reminders of the paths 
which were trodden, not only by the native chiefs, but by the white men 
who had made their homes in the new world. More than this, that 
grand old vessel, ‘The Constitution,” which has so long remained in 
Boston harbor near the Navy Yard at Chelsea, as a reminder of the 
struggle on the high seas, will be rehabilitated and, with all sails set, 





ROADWAY BY THE RIVER. 


will appear in its original majesty. It is proposed to restore her to the 
same condition in which she was, when, under Hull, Bainbridge, and 
Stewart, she roamed the Atlantic. At present the ship is in the hands of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair. Until recently she has been 
moored to a pier at the southern extremity of the Boston Navy Yard. 
Her masts and spars have long since been removed. A roof has been 
built over her spar, to further protect her from the elements, and the 
ship is now serving as a museum of relics of the battles in which she 
engaged with uniform victory. 

“The Constitution” is 176 feet in length and 42 feet in width. She 
has a normal load draft of 1,970 lbs. No ship either ancient or modern 
has had so glorious a career as “‘The Constitution.” The ship, and the 
old tree, with its wide-spreading branches and the vines crawling up 
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its trunk, together constitute monuments of the past. They form an 
object-lesson for the present. Under the shade of this tree a conference 
was held between the settlers and Captain John Smith. The spring 
from which Pocahontas was supposed to have drunk is still running, 
and brings up the memory of the fair Indian princess and of John 
Smith. Near the spring is a rustic bridge, and from the roadway are 
gained glimpses of the sylvan groves, which bring recollections of the 
romantic scenes of history. 

The Indian chiefs who boasted that they were the sole possessors of 
the land are no longer on these shores. Scarcely a representative 
remains amid these scenes, but in the far distant West there are tribes 
who have the same blood flowing in their veins. It is a place where 
history will repeat itself. 

A monument will be erected by the government, at Jamestown 
Island, where the first colony landed. The shaft, which is to be of 
granite, will rise one hundred and three feet, from an ornamented base 
composed of fifteen broad steps. On the base the following inscrip- 
tion will appear: “May 13, 1607. Upon this date English colonies landed 
here.” Upon the pedestal will be a plate, engraved: “To commemo- 
rate the Jamestown landing.” The monument is important but the 
event which it is to commemorate is far more so, for it is not merely the 
landing of a single vessel in Jamestown harbor, but it is the entire | 
history of the nation which is to be remembered. 

It is strange that in so short a time so great a nation has arisen—a 
nation that stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and is now 
sending its representatives across both oceans, and to all parts of the 
world, and, what is more, is destined to carry the fruits of civilization to 
those of all tongues and all climes. 

We know not what events will occur in the future, but the steps of 
human progress are hastening forward, not only on sail vessels, similar 
to those which anchored in this harbor, but other vessels which are 
propelled by steam, and filled with multitudes who are bearing the fruits 
of civilization to distant lands. The great nation with conquering 
steps is bound to reach a stage of progress and a height of civilization 
which was not dreamed of at the time when history began. The unity 
of the nation is its greatest strength; liberty its greatest privilege; prog- 
ress its greatest glory. 

The spirit of the nation will be illustrated by the following incident: 

The Norfolk people did not declare their independence; they 
expressly affirmed their wish to be subjects of King George III. They 
‘merely declared that there should be no taxation without representation. 
Among the many prominent Norfolk names attached to the document 
are Henry Tucker, Robert Tucker, Robert Tucker, Jr., Maximilian 
Calvert, Thomas Butt, Thomas Willoughby, John Taylor, Jr., Joseph 
Hutchings, Jr., and James Parker. The resolutions adopted read as 
follows: 

“Having taken into consideration the evident tendency of that 
oppressive and unconstitutional Act of Parliament commonly called 
the Stamp Act, and being desirous that our sentiments should be known 
to Posterity; and recollecting that we are a part of the colony who first 
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in General Assembly openly expressed their detestation to the said act 
(which is pregnant with ruin and productive of the most pernicious 
consequences) and unwilling to rivet the shackles of Slavery and Oppres- 
sion on ourselves and millions yet unborn, have unanimously come to 
the following resolutions: 

“1, Resolved, That we acknowledge our Lord and Sovereign, King 
George the Third, to be our rightful and lawful king and that we will, 
at all times, to the utmost of our power and ability support and defend 
his most sacred Person, Crown and Dignity; and shall always be ready, 
when constitutionally called upon, to assist his Majesty, with our lives 
and fortunes; and to Defend his just rights and Prerogatives. 

“2. Resolved, That we will by all lawful Ways and Means which 
Divine Providence has put into our hands, defend ourselves in the full 
enjoyment of, and preserve inviolate to Posterity, those inestimable 
privileges of all freeborn British Subjects of being taxed only by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing; and of being tried by none but a jury 
of their Peers. And that if we quietly submit to the execution of the 
said stamp act all our claims to Civil Liberty will be lost, and we and 
our Subjects in America are deprived of the invaluable Privileges afore- 
mentioned. 

“3. Resolved, That a committee be appointed who shall in such 
manner as they think proper, go upon necessary Business and make 
public the above Resolutions, and that they correspond as they shall 
see occasion with the Associated Sons of, and Friends to, Liberty, in 
the other British Colonies in America.” 

As a result of the adoption of these resolutions Lord Dunmore, who 
commanded the British fleet off Norfolk, made a demonstration before 
the city, and several shots were fired from the frigate ‘‘ Liverpool” and 
a couple of sloops-of-war which accompanied her. 

This incident can be well compared to the scene which took place in 
Boston harbor, when the liberty-loving citizens clad themselves in 
garments to resemble Indians, mounted the sides of the vessel which lay 
in the harbor, and threw the chests of tea into the water, protesting in 
this way against taxation without representation, and thus echoing the 
sentiment which was expressed by those living in Jamestown harbor. 

The rejoicing will be all the greater from the fact that the great 
nation is everywhere united. There is no North and no South, no East 
and no West, but a happy people may gather at the birthplace of the 
nation and realize that they belong to one great family. 

There will arise in the minds of many the history of the past, visions 
of the great possibilities of the future, and gratitude for the realities of 
the present. In the vision there will appear the floating palaces, and 
great mercantile ships and men-of-war, which have taken the place of 
the little vessels which sailed many years ago into Jamestown harbor. 
There will also arise visions of a great continent, which is girdled by iron 
rails, over which great trains drawn by swift locomotives pass from sea 
to sea, crossing the broad prairie and the high mountains, and uniting 
all parts of the continent by the closest of all bonds. The blue waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean will'send greetings to the rolling waves of the greater 
Pacific;- the Golden Gate will be open for those nations who live beyond 
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the ocean to come and visit the birthplace of the great American 
nation. 

It was from Sewell’s Point, near the site of the exposition, that the 
English first saw Chesapeake Bay, which the Chesapeake Indian told 
the white man signified the “mother of the waters.” Captain Ralph 
Lane, during the winter, set out with a few companions to explore the 
country to the northward, and there discovered the Chesapeake Indians. 
This was a tribe of four hundred fighting men. When Lane came to 
Sewell’s Point they were encamped at that point with their tepees spread 
out in a wide circle. There are old pictures which show the character 
of the village and its surroundings. 





THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREW ALPHABETS. 
BY HENRY PROCTOR, M.R.A.S., A.V.I. 


The theory of M. de Rougé of the derivation of the Phoenician 
from the Egyptian alphabet,’ though accepted by some archaeologists, 
does not appear to rest on any certain foundation. 

There are two weighty objections against it which only the strongest 
evidence of resemblance could possibly overthrow: (1) the Egyptian 
letters represent objects, the names of which begin with these letters; 
similarly the Phoenician had names indicating an origin from a hiero- 
glyphic system on the same principle of acrophony. If the Phoenician 
letters were derived from the Egyptian these names would describe the 
original signs. This, however, is not the case in a single instance. 
Aleph. signifies an ox, Beth, a house, and so on to the end; (2) the 
oldest monuments of the Phoenician alphabet were found, not in Egypt, 
but in Palestine and Assyria, such as the stele of Mesha and the Nim- 
roud Lion weights.? 

The discoveries of Professor Petrie at Abydos have furnished us 
with a still more perfect refutation of the De Rougé theory. 

“Symbols closely resembling the alphabetical characters are found 
to have coexisted in Egypt even before the first dynasty of Egyptian 
kings known to history, and the usage of such forms from 6000 B. c. 
to 1200 B. C. or later, shows that we have to deal with a definite system, 
and it seems impossible to separate those used in Egypt from the similar 
forms found in other lands connected with Egypt from 800 B. c. down 
to later times. We may find many of these also in the Cretan inscrip- 
tions before 800 B. c. Professor Petrie concludes that the Phoenicians 
specialized as alphabetic signs those which had been used as numerals, 
out of a-large body of symbols which had been in use from prehistoric 
times around the shores of the Mediterranean, and this specialization, 
he thinks, was the starting-point of the alphabet as we now know it. 

But this theory of a numerical origin of the Phoenician alphabet 
does not in any way explain the names of the Hebrew letters. These 
names, the meanings of nearly all of which can be found in any Hebrew 





2 Vide Deecke, Der Ursprung der kyprischen Sylbenschijt. 
* The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, Vol. I, 1900. 
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lexicon, certainly indicate a hieroglyphic origin with which the forms of 
the Hebrew square alphabet are much more closely allied than are the 
Phoenician. 

For example the Hebrew Beth 3 is much more like a house than the 
corresponding Phoenician letter, and while the gimel 5 of the Siloam 
inscription bears no resemblance to a camel, the hieroglyphic camel can 
easily be traced by closing up the letters of the Hebrew word 573 
gimel. Nun final { also bears more resemblance to a fish than the 


5 nun of Baal Lebanon, and 5 Pé is more like a mouth than the 
Siloam letter, and the Hebrew Shin D represents teeth better than 
the Phoenician letter. 

Professor Petrie’s evidence is just as much against an Assyrian as 
an Egyptian derivation for the Phoenician alphabet,’ for he remarks 
that: “There is no evidence whatever that the Phoenician alphabet 
was of Assyrian origin, and such evidence, if discovered, must carry 
back the Phoenician alphabet thousands of years earlier than any 
date which can at present be established for its existence. 

The Hebrew square character, which is said to be of Chaldean 
origin, differs very considerably from the Samaritan (Proc. Soc. Bib. 
Arch., May, 1897, Plate II); so much so that it seems clear that they 
are two distinct alphabets, and that the one is not, as some might sup- 
pose, a development of the other. On the other hand it seems just 
as certain that all the rest of the alphabets given with Mr. Pilcher’s 
exceJlent monograph on “The Date of the Siloam Inscription” (Proc. 
Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1897).are developments of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet. So that we must separate, in our minds, the Phoenician alphabet 
from the Hebrew square character. The latter has been said (without 
any sort of proof) to be a comparatively modern alphabet. But at 
the present moment we have no reason to believe that it is of later 
origin than the Phoenician. It is certain that it approaches more 
nearly than the Phoenician to those hieroglyphic forms which are sug- 
gested by the names of the letters, which might be taken as an argu- 
ment for greater age. It has been asserted that the greater part of 
the Jewish Scriptures must have been written in the alphabet seen on 
the Moabite stone and in the Siloam tunnel. But of this we have no 
proof; on the contrary in the Nash Papyrus, which is said to be “the 
oldest known fragment of any biblical text” (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., 
January, 1903), is still in the Hebrew square character. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that this character was always used for the sacred writ- 
ings, while the Phoenician was used for inscriptions on stone, seals, 
and coins. Thus the Hebrews would have at the same time a sacred 
script (corresponding to the Hieratic), and a secular (corresponding 
to the Demotic). 

(1) In our consideration of the hieroglyphic meaning of each sepa- 
rate symbol we find that the first letter of a word is often used as a 
’ determinative prefix. So we obtain the meaning of the word SN dv 
=“‘father,” as man of the house. It is interesting to compare Aleph 





3 Proc, Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. XX, p. 216. 
4 The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, Vol. I, 1900. 
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with the Demotic sign for ‘“‘man,” and with the cuneiform, and also 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

We may further note that all the Hebrew words for “man” begin 
with Aleph as Adam, Enosh, and Ish. 

The use of this symbol is further illustrated in such words.as TSN 
abad=“‘lost,” which is signified by the pictures of a man (Aleph) out- 
side the house (Beth), with the closed door (Daleth). So likewise 3 
a house (Beth) with closed door.(Daleth) signifies “solitary, alone.” 


a 

(2) The figure of the camel is most interesting, being formed of 

the word itself, viz., Gimel—or Gamal—written yam} , in which it is 
easy to discern the hieroglyph 553. 


a 

(3) The 3 is the symbol of the camel itself, from the height of which 
animal is derived the idea of loftiness, pride, and glory. Examples: 
33 gag=“a roof the height of the camel doubled; [N35 “to grow 
high become lofty, powerful, proud;” a3 gdvah, “proud,” "33 
“powerful, hero,” 555 “great.” 


7 
(4) The ‘I is equally interesting. It represents a closed door. 
Knowledge, for example, is signified by }7—an eye within a closed 
door. A witness or testimony is represented by an eye outside the 
door “IJ, signifying the understanding of secret things. It has the 
significations of privacy, loneliness, and secrecy, which last is illustrated 
by 277 dim, meaning “silent,” like our word “dumb.” 


m 
(5) @ “a window,” is used to express light and brightness, as in 
“S12 “to brighten” (Isa. 60:5 and Ps. 34:6), for a flowing stream 
and the light of day; wd Jahat, like our word “light,” meaning 
“luminous;” 372 “light of a lamp;” “TT “to enlighten, radiant;”’ 
art zahav=“ gold.” 
4 
(6) is a hook, and is used therefore as a conjunction, as “and, but, 
moreover.” It gives the idea of permanency, continuation, and as a 
shepherd’s crook, of peace (1) a hook). 
T 
(7) 7 “the sword,” denotes rapine, violence, brightness. Thus the 
word 72 “‘the sword in the house,” denotes spoil, prey. Examples: 
at “a wolf;” Mat ‘“‘slaughter;” 1M “penetrating power of lightning.” 
- 
(8) Mm “thorns (Syriac alphabet—Estrangelo), denotes “sharpness, 
suffering,” as "IM “a sharp point;” 4M “a spear;” “arrow;” 





5 Michaelis, ““Grammatica Syriaca,” Assemanus, T. III biblioth. Or., Pt. II, p. 378. 
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pm ‘“‘to engrave;” Sn “to wound,” and 5m “sickness;” "IM 
“keen;” OM “engraver;” 39M “a sword.” 
©) 

(9) 0° “the serpent,” signifies “deception, deviation, twisting, 

writhing.” Examples: © ‘man with a serpent, necromancer, en- 

321 
chanter; gently, softly, slowly;” OM “to deviate.” Khadta=NOM 
“‘to miss the mark, to err, to sin.” Sin therefore is expressed by the 
symbols: (1) thorns; (2) serpent; (3) man,.e. g., the thorns which the 
serpent brought toman. Other examples are: DM “a twisted thread; 
DW “revolt, apostatize;”’ jow ‘Satan, the revolter.” 

- 

(10) ° “the hand,” or “flame of fire” = power, virtue, ability. 
The hand is constantly used as a symbol of power, e. g., “by a mighty 
hand” (7"). As a flame of fire it is used in yaépha, D5" “to irra- 
diate, shine forth” (Ps. 80:1 and 114:1). As the first symbol in the 
divine names— 77777" and Jw" “Jahveh” and “Jesus.” 


b) 


(11) The 5 which is the forepart of the camel, walking, is used as 
as a symbol of motion like the Egyptian A and the Archaic Babylon- 
ian “to go, walk, or stand,” and equals the prepositions “to” and 


“toward” in our language, and is the central letter of pr =halakh, 
which means “‘to walk, to proceed, or make progress in any manner.” 
a 

(12) The % which forms the body of the camel, is used as a symbol 
of substance. When affixed to an adjective, therefore, it gives body to 
it, making it a substantive; thus from Wp “holy,” we obtain “— 
“sanctuary,” and from Mat “sacrifice,” Mata “altar.” 

2 

(13) 5 “the palm of the hand,” signifies to cover, to conform, to 
adjust; examples: 35 “to cover, extinguish,” 75 “to conform;” 
5 “as, like;” 5 “to cover over;” "5 “a measure of capacity;” 
"E> Caphar, “to cover, to atone, expiate.” “5 “expiation.” 

. 

(14) 3 “a fish,” also “perpetuity, rest, dwelling;” examples: "3 
‘rest;”? 033 ‘numb, slept.” Compare the ideogram of Nineveh 
from the cuneiform. 

ro) 

(15) © “the firmament,” denotes circularity, rotundity, revolv- 

ency, and as a final, speed, swiftness.?7 Examples: 30 “to surround ;” 


Lévar (330) “a circuit;” ""O “a globular caldron;” "BO sepher, 
“a book” (that is, a roll containing the torrent " which flows from 





6 Gesenius derives 2th from Arabic jcit=" serpent.” 
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the mouth ®). Final D “fleetness;” C10 “horse, swallow, crane,” 
and also “fleeting, disappearing, melting;” COD ‘“‘cease to exist;” 
CO “consuming moth;” O73 “to melt away the body or substance | 
of anything.” 

(16) 9 ayin “the eye,” denotes intellect, wisdom, knowledge; 
Vy ets=“tree of wisdom and death,” or “the knowledge;” 37% 
“of good and evil;” ""Y ‘“awoke;” ""¥ “a watcher” (Dan. 4:10); 
compare the Egyptian and the old Babylonian symbol. 

5= Mouth 

(17) B phi=“sideface, mouth”= 5, Chaldean OTS “mouth, 
aperture, edge, corner, division;” NB “corner;” MAD “blew, 
puffed ;” 55 “divided;” "OB patar, “to open, to expand;” —>p 
“to separate ;’’ mop “to cut;” PS panah, “to turn;” IB paneh, 
“the face;” {© “pen,” and (135 pinnah, “a corner.” 


a4 
(18) & (final y) “anguish, death, perdition ;” tsadi=“ side, hunting, 
venison;” "IX, “pursued, hunted;” 4 kits, “summer” =“‘rising 


from death;” S1p “resurrection ;” y=P “cut off ;” YP “end, ruin;” 
y= “bruised, broken, crushed.” 


P 
(19) P from the full face, parent of Q, denotes “to collect, to 
revolve, bring about again, rise, resurrection, qualm;” thus Kd & 
“‘sickness;” DD kim, “to arise;” yap “collected ;” Wp kash, “collect, 
stubble, chaff.” 
= 
(20) " (1) “head,” (2) “torrent, decending stream;” "“ “run- 
ning downward;” ‘V" “to run;” *Mp “running together;” “=n 
“quick-darting rays of the sun;” Pp™ “to run out, empty, hungry, 
poor;” "5 “freedom, free flight;” “Yi “series, generation;” "YT" 
Dardar, ‘‘a thistle.” Multiplying "5 “fruitful;” 3" “much, great;” 
32" “‘to become/many, numerous” =J2" “multitude.” 
Ww 
(21) © shin, “teeth,” whence, “change, renewal, purity, joy,” from 
them, “‘whiteness;” Ww ‘“‘the lily,” also “white marble;” "3w 
“to repeat, change, year;” BIW “two;” WD “joy;” Sw" “Jesus” 
=“‘light, purity, wisdom.” 
mn 
(22) Tav is a mark or sign: Ezek. 9:4. From the mark (tT=/#au) 
put upon the necks of camels the Greek letter r is derived. AX= 
“ploughshare;”® Estrangelo “a plough, to cud, to distribute;” Mp 
“portion;” MMB “to break in pieces;” “IMB “to explain, open 





? Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation. 
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out;” M5 “pounded to dust;” D3"M éargum, “‘interpretation;” M2 
‘death, the body separated from the soul.” 

We may remark here on the order of the letters, that they fall into 
groups. First, the man represented by Aleph, then his house (Beth), 
his substance represented by the camel (Gimel), the door of the house 
(Daleth), the window (Hé), the hook (V4v), fastenings, his weapons for 
defense of the house (Zayin), the fence surrounding the house (Kheth), 
and the enemy outside the house (Teth the serpent). Then a group 
of members of the body, such as the eye (Ayin), the mouth (Pe), the 
face (Koph), the head (Resh), and teeth (Shin). 

Adam is probably the oldest known word for man, derived, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pinches, from the Accadian. It seems probable therefore 
that the Aleph of Adam, which is written in ish and enosh but not 
pronounced, was originally a determinative prefix. 

We have every reason to believe, therefore, that the Hebrew square 
character was derived directly from hieroglyphics and not from the 
Phoenician or any other existing alphabet. The Crimean inscriptions 
prove that it was in use in the Northern Kingdom before the first depor- 
tation of the Ten Tribes in 721 B. C., and as it could not possibly have 
originated then, before that for an unknown period. If it was in use 
in the eighth century B.c., there is little reason to doubt that it was 
used by the great lawgiver Moses, and that it was always used by the 
Hebrews for sacred purposes, while that which they borrowed from 
their Phoenician neighbors was used for secular purposes. 





A BABYLONIAN TOURIST OF THE ABRAHAMIC AGE AND 
HIS MAP OF THE WORLD! 


BY A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD 


The twenty-second volume of Cuneiform Texts jrom Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, recently published by the Trustees of 
the Museum, contains in Plate 48 a document of the most curious and 
interesting character, which had already been published in a less correct 
form by Dr. Peiser. This is an early Babylonian tourist’s description 
of the world, with an accompanying map, as it was known (or supposed 
to be known) to him. In the Descriptive Index of the Plates the work 
is said to belong to “the late Babylonian period;” this, however, is a 
mistake, as it was copied in the Neo-Babylonian age from an “ancient” 
document. It is at least as old as the Khammurabi period; possibly 
a good deal older, since no mention is made in it of Amurrf, the land 
of the Amorites in Syria and Palestine, which was known to the Baby- 
lonians as far back as the time of Sargon of Akkad (3800 B.c.). Nor 
is Susa named, though this city also formed part of the empire of Sargon 
and his son Naram-Sin. On the other hand, Babylon—under its 
primitive name of Din-Tir, or rather Tir-Din—occupies a position near 
the center or omphalos of the world, and is already the capital of Baby- 





8 Michaelis, A ssemanus T. III biblioth. Or., Pt. II, p. 378. 
* Abridged for an article in the Expository Times, London, pp. 71. 
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lonia, while its patron-god Merodach is the creator of the monsters of 
the sea. Sargon, too, has become a hero of. the past. 

It will be seen from the translation that the document has a bearing 
upon the geography of the Garden of Eden, and is therefore of interest 
to students of the Old Testament. Unfortunately, the tablet is much 
broken, which adds considerably to the difficulty of translating it. 
Some of the lost words and sentences, however, can be restored. 

Only the concluding paragraph of the Obverse is preserved, along 
with the map of the world. What is left of the paragraph reads as 
follows: 

Cos ees cities aptuftu] ..... 
[the creatures ?] which they catch (?) [which] Merodach in the 

' sefa created] 

eee and the gods aptutu who [dwell] in the midst of the sea; 

[on] its [shore ?] they are set, and in the water the great serpent 
in the midst of the deep makes [war]; 

[wild] beasts (namely) the gazelle, the abSas@, the leopard, the 
ki-Sa{ $A}, 

the lion, the hyaena, the ram, and cattle ( ?), 

. . «, the hippopotamus (?), the tasmu, the suranu, the breed of 
Babylon, .. . 

. . . . the creatures which Merodach created upon the tossing sea, 

[where dwell] the deified Utu-napistim, Sargon, and Nur-Dagan 
the kings, at the mouth fof the rivers] 


The appi itstsuri, or “beak of a bird,” is explained by the map, 
where a branch of the “Salt River” or ocean-deep beyond the mouths 
cette of the Tigris and 

sight of the Euphrates has the 

place where shape of a bird’s 


the sun is 
not visible beak. 





The word nagh, 
which is borrowed 
from the Sumerian 
nanga, signifies “a 
coastland,” and cor- 
responds with the 
Heb. "&. The map 
shows that the 7 nagé 
were supposed to 
rise up like cones on 
the farther side of 
the encircling ocean. 
This explains the 
passage in the story 

AN ANCIENT MAP OF THE WORLD of the Deluge, which 

has been hitherto 

misunderstood: ‘‘At a distance of 12 (kasbu) rose a coastland (ana xii. 
TA Gn itela nagh); at the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship.” This 
mountain of Nizir is called ‘the mountain” in the map, and was the 
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hither side of the ocean-stream; on the farther side of the ocean, at a 
distance of 12 kasbu, according to the Deluge story, rose the northern 
nag or coastland, behind which the sun became invisible. 

That the description of the world purports to be derived from the 
personal explorations of the writer is clear from the account of the 
fifth coastland, the only one which is described in detail. 

Muskhus-gal, ‘‘the great serpent,”’ was the ancestor of the modern 
sea-serpent; cp. Is. xxvii. 1. The line seems to end with yu-gir-[ri], 
“the is hostile.” . 

Since a pagutu, or pagitu, was sent to Assyria by the Egyptian king 
along with a crocodile, the word may mean a hippopotamus, 

The ancient king, Nur-Dagan, is otherwise unknown. As his name 
follows that of Sargon of Akkad, we may assume that he lived at a 
later date than the latter. The fact that Sargon has already become 
a hero translated to the Island of the Blest shows that the narrative 
could not have been composed in his reign, nor indeed in his age. 

The hero of the Deluge is called deified. In the epoch of Gilgames 
this hero Utu-napistim and his wife are said to have been carried afar 
off by Bél to dwell at the mouth of the river. At a distance of 12 
kasbu rose a coastland; at the mountain of Nizir rose the ship. This 
mountain of Nizir is in the map called “‘the mountain” and was the 
hither side of the ocean stream. According to the Deluge story the 
northern mag@ or “‘coastland’” rose behind which the sun became 
invisible. The description of the world purports to be derived from 
the personal explorations of the writer. 

The lost-portion of the Obverse would have contained his account 
of the terra cognita, that part of the world which was surrounded by 
the ocean-river. Where the tablet becomfes legible we are on the 
shores of the great deep, that is to say, of the Persian Gulf, near the 
“mouths of the rivers” Tigris and Euphrates, beyond which lay the 
Island of the Blest. Here the rivers run into the land in the shape of 
a bird’s beak, and no living man has penetrated beyond them and 
returned to tell the tale. Even Gilgames, though of divine origin, 
only saw Utu-napistim “afar off.” 

With his arrivai on the shores of the ocean, or ‘‘deep,”’ the first part 
of the writer’s narrative is finished, and a map of the world is accordingly 
introduced in order to illustrate the course of the ocean-stream and 
the position of the seven mythical nagé on its farther shores. This 
circumambient ocean, which encircles the earth “like a snake,” and 
was the origin of the Greek conception of the circumambient Oceanos, 
and of the mediaeval maps which were based upon it, is called the 
Naru Marratum, “the Bitter” or “Salt River,” a name properly 
applied to the Persian Gulf. Owing to its refluent action, the Persian 
Gulf was regarded as a river which flowed from south to north in two 
different directions—hence the Merathaim or “‘Twin Marratu” of Jer 
507*—and as being the ocean-deep, was the source from which all the 
rivers of the earth were derived. 

The origin of the belief in the circumambient ocean is not difficult 
to understand. At an early date the Babylonians had become acquainted 
with the Mediterranean, or ‘‘Sea of the Setting Sun,” in the west, 
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as well as with the “‘Upper Sea,” or Lake Van, beyond the mountains 
of Ararat, in the north, and it is possible that stories of the existence 
of the Black Sea had made their way to the Assyro-Babylonian colonies 
near Kaisariyeh in Cappadocia. Lake Urumiya was also known, 
east of Armenia. As has been shown by M. de Morgan, the Persian 
Gulf at the time curved inland, far to the north on the eastern side of 
the Babylonian plain. Hence the Babylonian map-maker would have 
found what seemed portions of the same ‘“‘salt” sea surrounding the 
known world on all its four sides, and in the absence of geographical 
explorations which would have made it clear that the various “‘salt” 
' seas were really cut off from one another by intervening land, it was 
natural to conclude that they all formed parts of one continuous “‘salt- 
river’? which surrounded the whole earth. The magé, or “coastlands,” 
admit of an equally easy explanation. Beyond the Mediterranean 
the Babylonian traveler had seen Cyprus rising up on the horizon like 
a cone; and Sargon of Akkad, according to his annals, had even “‘caused 
the spoil of Syria to cross [the sea] in the lands of the (western) sea.” 
Beyond the Amanus mountains, from which the priest-kings of Lagas 
brought beams of cedar for their temples and palaces, rose the Cilician 
coast, on the other side of the gulf of Antioch; beyond the lakes of 
Van and Urumiya other shores were visible; and such was also the 
case beyond the Gulf of Suez, and the north-eastern extension of the 
Persian Gulf. The words “in sight of,” in the map, signify the dis- 
tance “between” one nag@ and another. 

Only one of these ‘‘coastlands” had been visited by the traveler 
himself, or indeed by mortal man. This was the fifth. Since the 
enumeration of the magé starts from the Island of the Blest ‘‘at the 
mouth of the rivers,’’ and since this part of the ocean is represented 
on the map by a figure like a bird’s beak, the list of coastlands must 
begin at the south of the map. Hence the fourth nag@ will be that to 
the N.-E., opposite “the mountain” of Nizir; and the fifth will be 
the Cilician coast, opposite Khappan, an unknown geographical name, 
which may be an old mode of spelling Khaman or Amanus. Assur- 
bani-pal speaks of .conquering Amanus “and its coastland” (adi nagi- 
su). ‘The place from which there is no exit” would be the head of 
the Gulf of Antioch. According to the usual computation, 7 kasbu 
would be about 28 miles, which agrees with the average breadth of 
the gulf. As this was the only part of the “Salt River” the breadth 
of which was tested by the writer through personal exploration, he 
assumes that the ocean-stream had the same width everywhere else, 
and the distance from the hither bank to each mag@ is accordingly 
always the same. The third nag@, so lofty that no birds can fly over 
it, will be the mountains of Sahend, on the east side of Lake Urumiya, 
since it is in the latitude of Ararat and Assyria. The third nag@, in 
the latitude of Dur-ili, would be the mountain range behind Susa. 
Cyprus corresponds with the sixth nag@, with its great bulls, whose 
horned heads are such a favorite device on early Cypriote seal-cylinders; 
the seventh nag@ will be the Egyptian coast, or, less probably, the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. It is interesting to find the land where there is 
no old age already located in the fourth mag@ in the far north; we have 
here the starting-point of the story of the “ageless” Hyperboreans. 
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To turn now to the map. The geography of Southern Babylonia 
agrees with that. of the map of early Babylonia compiled by M. de 
Morgan from soundings at the head of the Persian Gulf and a critical 
examination of the growth of the silt. The Tigris and Euphrates fall 
into a channel which is called the Marsh (apparu) at its eastern end, 
and the “cleft” (bitqu) at its western end. It was on the edge of this 
cleft that Eridu stood, as well as the Aramaean settlement of Bit-Yah- 
kin, i. e., porns, corrupted into Bit-Yakin in later days. South of 
this came a long, low tract of land, intersected by channels communi- 
cating between the inner channel and the gulf, and called (like the 
adjoining Arabian coast) Nituk and Dilmun by the Babylonians. The 
‘“‘city” marked upon it was doubtless Dilmun. The “‘bird’s beak” was 
an inlet of the sea, along which the southern course of the Tigris now 
runs, and opening out into the Island of the Blest, to which Utu-nap- 
istim had been translated. East of it was the frontier fortress of Dur-ili; 
north of this is an unnamed city, which may be Opis, but is perhaps 
intended for Susa, though, if so, Susa has been moved a long way out 
of its proper position. Northward again is Assur, that is to say, the 
city of Assur, where, however, the copyist has erroneously inserted the 
ideograph of ‘‘country” inside the circle which denotes a city. Above 
this is Ura-Urdhu, i. e., Urardhu or Ararat. The name is so written as 
to give the author’s idea of the etymology of Urardhu. The ideographs 
BURBUR{-KI] signified ‘‘the Upper Country;” and we are told, therefore, 
that when they denoted northern Babylonia, or Akkad, they were pro- 
nounced Uri or Ura; when they denoted Armenia they were pronounced 
Urdhu (rendered Tilla in Semitic Babylonia); and when the land of the 
Amorites (Palestine) was meant, the Heb. "J. The Sumerian ura, uri 
(also wur, written bur), was a dialectal form of ar, arra, arri, ‘“high- 
lands,” of which the Semitic equivalent is given as médu, Nod; and 
from ar the Amorite-Hebrew "7 was borrowed, with initial . Urdhu 
is found in the Vannic inscription as a native name of the Armenian 
plateau, and the author of the map has accordingly resolved the two- 
fold BUR-BUR into Ura-urdhu and so obtained his etymology of Ararat. 
Two more unnamed cities are marked north and south of Khabban in 
the Amanus region;. and, finally, another “city” is recorded in the 
land of the Amorites, the name of which is unfortunately not stated. 
Its position would agree with that of Uru-Salim, or Jerusalem, “‘the 
city of Salim.” 

It will be observed that both the Tigris and Euphrates are not 
only made to flow from the foot of the mountain of Nizir, but are also 
derived from the ocean-stream, that is to say, from the lake of Van. 
Hence the two rivers were regarded as like the amphisboena, “‘with 
two heads,’ and the “Salt River” could be described as ‘‘parted into 
heads.” The “cleft” corresponds with the Pison of Genesis; there 
is nothing, however, to answer to the Gihon, unless it be the “ Bird’s 
Beak.” 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH.D. — 


It is a common impression that the people of America 
at the time of the Discovery were in the Stone Age, and were 
destitute of the art of working in metals, and knew nothing of 
the higher grades of progress. Nothing, however, could be 
further from the truth, for it is plain that a large proportion of 
the people had passed out from the Stone Age and were 
already acquainted with the use of such metals as copper, 
bronze, silver and gold. They had passed beyond the stage of 
savagery into barbarism; some of them had reached the early 
stages of civilization. 

It is true that if we classify them according to geographi- 
cal divisions, we find one class situated north of the chain of 
the Great Lakes to be a race of savages, who made use of 
stone for their weapons and tools; but those who were in 
Mexico and Peru were accustomed to the use of copper tools, 
and were in possession of silver and gold, and for this reason 
should be ascribed to the Metal Age. 

I. This is plain from the descriptions given by the early 
voyagers, and especially those who under De Soto traversed 
the region north of the Gulf of Mexico, and nearly reached 
the homes of the Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos, for everywhere 
they went they found the people dwelling together in villages, 
consisting of houses clustered together; the ruling classes hav- 
ing their houses upon the summit of the pyramid mounds; all of 
them gained their subsistence from the raising of maize, vast 
fields of which surrounded their villages. Still further, the 
people who dwelt in the region which was conquered by 
Cortez and his ccmpanions were dwelling in great cities, some 
of which were surrounded by walls and guarded by gateways. 
The chief city in which Montezuma dwelt, was in the midst 
of the lake, and was reached by long causeways which had been 
built, and guarded by gateways. In the midst of the city was 
a magnificent palace, in which Montezuma and his retainers 
dwelt, all of them arrayed in rich-clothing. In the midst of 
the city was also a temple, in which the priests officiated and 
offered human sacrifices upon altars whose smoke arose to the 
sky above the city. 

Certainly no one. who has read the description of this city 
and the abundance of gold and silver, could say that the peo- 
ple there, were in the Stone Age, or could be classe among 
savages, notwithstanding the cruelty of their sacrifices. The 
same may be said of the Peruvians who were conquered by 
Pizarro and his companions, for they also dweltin cities which 
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Made of Syenite and Feldspar. 





were surrounded by walls and filled 
with temples and palaces. These 
cities were reached by long roadways 
which crossed the streams on suspen- 
sion bridges, and were traversed by 
bands of traders, who led such do- 
mestic animals as the llamas which 
furnished the wool from which alapaca 
garments were woven. 


The description of these cities and 
the golden treasures in them must con- 
vince any one that it was the Metal 
rather than the Stone Age which pre- 
vailed here. 


There were, to be sure, regions in 
Scuth America which were covered by 
vast forests, which to this day are 
seldom traversed. There were also 
vast plains or pampas inhabited by 
people who dwelt in huts and were 
nearer savagery than civilization. In 
other parts of North America there 
were regions where the fishermen who 
dwelt near the forests, built their vil- 
lages upon the seacoast, and gained 
their subistence from the fish which 
abounded in the sea; but even these 
had passed out of the Stone Age, for 
they had copper, which they regarded 
as a precious metal, though they built 
houses and canoes by the use of stone 
axes and adzes. The picture is a varied 
one, but is interesting, because of the 
progress which the people had made 
during the prehistoric age, and with- 
out being in contact with other conti- 
nents. 

This geographical division of the 
continent is worthy of notice, for it 
resembles that which has prevailed 
everywhere. Savagery, barbarism and 
civilization were dominant at the open- 
ing of history in the far East, but they 
also appeared on this continent when 
the book of history was opened by 
Columbus. Savagery prevailed in the 
far North, barbarism in the middle 
districts, and a form of civilization in 


the regions embraced by Mexico, Central America and Peru. 
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The different stages of progress were indicated by the metals 
in use, as well as by the customs of the people. 

II. It is, however, as appropriate to make what might be 
called sub-divisions in the Metal Age as in the Stone Age. In 
the Stone Age we have the paleolithic, eolithic and neolithic; 
so in the Metai Age we have the copper, the bronze, the silver 
and gold, each metal being an index toa different stage of 
culture,—copper being the index to one, bronze to another, 
and silver and gold to still another. The Greeks used the 
terms “ golden age,” “silver age,” and the “age of brass,’ to 





Fig. 2—STONE AXE FROM BRAZIL. 


indicate the decline of society, but ethnologists at the present 
time, reverse the order: placing the Stone Age first, the Bronze 
Age next, and the Gold Age last. This division is especially 
appropriate and useful upon the continent of America, for 
here the geographical districts are marked by the preponder- 
ance of different kinds of relics, stone relics being found 
more numerous in the North, copper in the middle parts, and 
gold and silver in the far South. 

The different stages of society were also plainly indicated, 
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for savagery prevailed in the far North, barbarism in the mid- 
dle district, and a form of civilization in the regions of the 
Southwest. This division becomes apparent when we enter 
into the museums where relics are gathered, for we find that 
while there is a great variety of material which represents the 
savagery which prevailed in the northern parts of the conti- 
nent, there is very little metal represented; from other parts 
where barbarism formerly existed a great variety of relics have 
been gathered, but no precious metals are to be seen, though 
textile fabrics, pottery and carved specimens are very numer- 
ous, the only metal being copper; but when we come to the 
department where the relics of the Southwest provinces are 
gathered, we find very elaborate costumes, showing that the 
art of weaving had reached a high stage, and beautiful feather- 
work, pottery of an advanced grade, and an abundance of such 





Fig. 3—STONE AXE FROM THE LAKE DWELLINGS. 


precious metals as silver and gold, and royal apparel which 
showed much skill in the art of weaving, as well as the abund- 
ance of jewels and precious stones, all furnishing evidence that 
art had reached a high stage. 

The descriptions given by the Spanish historians of the 
cities of Mexico and Central America certainly indicate that 
in these central provinces society had reached a high stage of 
progress. In fact, America presented about the same contrast 
as the eastern provinces of kin did at the opening of history, 
for the voyagers who passed around the Cape of Good Hope 
and across the Indian ocean and up the eastern coasts came 
upon as many different stages of society, and as great con- 
trasts in the mode of life, as those who sailed down the west 
coast of this continent, and to their astonishment found such 
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an abundance of gold and silver in Peru. The land of Cathay 
had been reached by Marco Polo before the time of Columbus, 
and the stories of the magnificent cities which he had seen 
surprised the world, but it was on the eastern side of the same 
wide sea that the marvelous cities dawned before the visions 
of the Spaniards, though the gold and silver which abounded 
here produced more astonishment than did the wealth and 
luxury of the Indias. 

III. There are not many specimens of the precious metals 
to be found at the present time, on account of the rapacity of 
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Fig. 4—BRONZE AXE FROM IRELAND. 


the Spaniards who invaded Mexico and Peru, and conquered 
the natives who had dwelt so long in these different provinces. 
Gold and silver were found in great abundance at that time in 
both regions, but they were either carried away by the con- 
querers, or melted up and made into coins by their descendants. 
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A great abundance of copper has been discovered since 
that time, and many copper relics are to be seen in the various 
museums; but the specimens of bronze are very scarce. The 
different forms which the copper relics presented are interest- 
ing from the very fact that many of these have the same shape 
as the stone relics, and served about the same purpose. There 
were axes, «nives, arrow-heads, spear-heads, gouges, sickles, 
spools, spades, awls, perforators, fish hooks, and even needles, 
many specimens of which are now gathered into the more 
prominent museums, such as the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, the Natural History Museum at New York, the Peabody 
Museum at Andover, the Historical Society of Cleveland, 
the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, the Davenport 
Academy of Science, the Museum of Natural History at Mil- 
waukee, the Historical Society at Madison, the Historical 
Society of Minnesota at St. Paul, and the Cabinet of Beloit 
College. 

From these we learn about the skill of the prehistoric in- 
habitants of Mississippi valley, for there are weapons which 
could be used in warfare; tools that would be serviceable in 
working the soil; other tools which would be useful in con- 
structing canoes, and even rude houses. In examining these 
copper relics we are brought into contact with evidence which 
shows that there was a progress beyond that which generally 
appears in the Stone Age, for there are among them needles, 
awls and perforators, which were used for making garments 
and piercing beads and pearls; all of them showing skilled 
workmanship. Besides these, many of the ornaments which 
were worn were made out of copper: among them breast 
plates, helmets, shields, and many other articles. 

What is more, there were certain figures made out of cop- 
per which represented the supernatural beings which were 
worshipped. These were represented as having a human form 
and wearing the usual costume of the natives, with moccasins 
on their feet, sashes around their waists resembling the maxtli 
of the Mexicans, bracelets upon their arms and legs, anklets 
and wristlets; and even having wings protruding from their 
shoulders, thus reminding us of figures of angels which were 
common in the far East during the Bronze Age, and even in 
the Iron Age. We may say, then, that nearly all the copper 
relics which have been found in the Mississippi valley indicate 
a stage of progress which was {far in advance of that of the 
Stone Age, and yet was not equal to either that of the Bronze 
or Iron Age. In fact the copper relics all furnish a connecting 
link between the Stone and the Bronze Age, and prepare the 
way for us to examine the bronze relics which were common 
in the Southwest provinces. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. Copper is very com- 
mon, and is found in many parts of the world, but tin is very 
rare. Accomplished miners like the Phoenicians and Etrus- 
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cans discovered it in many places, the tin mines of Great 
Britain being among many others. 

We know from the Tel-el-Armana Tablets that bronze was 
imported into Northern Syria in the eighteenth dynasty. It 
was found in Caucasus in ancient days, and later in Cornwall, 
England. All these places became centres of the bronze in- 
dustry. Bronze was common among the Lake Dwellings of 
Switzerland, but it is supposed that it was introduced from the 
regions around the Mediterranean Sea. There were two classes 
of Lake Dwellers: one belonged to the Stone Age; the other 
to the Bronze Age; the stone being prehistoric and the bronze 
protohistoric. 

Egypt furnished a vaguely defined margin between the 
southeast and northwest. The morning star of civilization 
appeared to the people of the Euphrates and the Nile about 
the same time. The oldest Egyptian traditions point to the 
sacred land of “ Punt,” as the place where the earliest civiliza- 
tion appeared. The south of Arabia and the opposite Semali 
coast would both come under thc designation of “ Punt.” 
There was, however, another country besides Egypt, where 





Fig. 5—BRONZE RAZOR FROM BURGUNDY. Fig. 6—GALLIC BRONZE RAZOR. 


the introduction of bronze generated an independent civiliza- 
tion. Civilization was not born in Egypt earlier than in Chaldea. 
The parent of both was the ancient bronze using people who 
dwelt somewhere in the south of Asia, and who came into 
Egypt by the way of the Red Sea. 

It is important to notice that the situation of Chaldea was 
one favorable to a mixed race. We would naturally expect 
Elam to have been the name of a tolerably advanced neolithic 
people, dating back to 3000 B.c. The Elamite civilization was 
diverse in its origin from the Chaldean. The Chaldeans were 
a seafaring people, but the Elamites were agriculturists. 

The evidence of the extreme antiquity of iron has been 
given in Egypt, for Africa as a continent never had a Bronze 
Age. In some cases in Babylonia the evidence is in favor of 
the priority of copper, and we may presume that copper pre- 
ceded bronze in many parts of the world, where it was a sub- 
stitute for stone. 

When we come to the Bronze Age, we find a great modifi- 
cation in the forms of the tools, weapons and utensils, Copper 
can only be successfully cast in flat molds with end open to the 
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air. In many parts of Europe, such as North Italy, Hungary, 
and, perhaps, in Ireland, a primitive copper culture prevailed. 
We may conclude that copper preceded bronze. No bronze 
has been found in use among the tribes on the Northwest coast, 
nor even on the Eastern side. Copper was in: common use 
among some of the tribes, but was regarded more as a precious 
metal, than a metal to be used either for domestic or mechani- 
cal purposes. 

India has copper implements of a very primitive type, but 
is poor in tin. Her so-called bronze is in reality brass. In 
Southern China copper and tin are found together. Tin and 
copper were worked in Scandinavia as early as 2000 B.c. Sir 
John Lubbock has pointed out the records of the Phoenicians 
on the Mediterranean, which furnishes a clew to the earliest 
date of metal working. Strabo says that the Phoenicians car- 





Fig. 7—COPPER AXE FROM EGYPT. 


ried on the trade of tin at Cadiz, and Sir John Evans maintains 
that between 1200 and-1500 B.c. the Phoenicians were already 
acquainted with mineral fields in Brittany, bronze having 
been known in Egypt long before that time. Copper in Brit- 
tany would probably date back to an earlierepoch. Lucretius 
gives a picture of primitive life, but makes the definite state- 
ment that ferrum (iron) was discovered later than aes (copper). 
Aeschylus alludes to iron as the “ stranger from across the 
sea,” the “ newcomer from the Scythians.” 

On the eastern shores of the Black Sea was one of the 
sources from which the Greeks obtained theiriron. Here, not 
far from the steppes of Scythia, lived the Chalybes, one of the 
great iron working people of the Old World. This name was 
transferred to the Northern language of Europe in the word 
“ Chalybeate.” Aeschylus points to a time when iron was still 
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regarded as an intruder. The old metal had a sancity about it, 
for in olden times it was associated with gods and heroes. In 
ancient Rome, the priest of Jupiter might shave his beard with 
only a bronze knife, and it was an ancient usage that a new 
town might only be ploughed around with a plow share made 
of bronze, The same feeling is expressed in Deuteronomy 
and Joshua, for altars of earth were allowed, but hewn altars, 
worked with iron tools were forbidden. 

Sir John Evans has divided the Bronze Age into three 
periods: 1, The period of primitive forms, 2000 B. c.; 2, The 
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Fig. 8. ROCK-SCULPTURES IN SWEDEN. 


period of the flanged celts, also the spear-head with tangs: 
3, The period of the bronze, when swords, socketed celts and 
spears are conspicuous. 

A bronze disk covered with gold foil was found ia Denmark, 
mounted upon a miniature carriage drawn by a horse; this was 
a ceremonial carriage. The discovery of such a disk, shows 
that the cult prevailed in Ireland as early as 1000 B. Cc. 

As to the time of the introduction of bronze into America, 
we are ignorant. Still, from New Zealand to the Sandwich 
Islands, from the Indian Archipelago to the Easter Islands, 
and from Europe to Greenland, there may have been a migra- 
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tion. America was peopled by 
immigrants from the Old World, 
but the date and the route is un- 
known. Two savants to whom 
we owe many discoveries, Ame- 
ghino and Whitney, have traced 
the existence of man in America 
to the tertiary age, but the mi- 
grations have been separated 
only by centuries. Some of the 
stone hatchets from Ecuador, in 
South ‘America, were provided 
with projecting ears, and were 
fastened to helves; similar to 
those foundin Europe. A bronze 
— axe at the end of a crooked club 

* has been found in the salt mines 
of Austria, now in the museum 
at Salsbury. Handles intended 
for pal-staves have been found 
in the Italian Lake Dwel- 
lings. That the flanged and 
winged celts were destined to be 
mounted in the manner of 
hatchets or helves, instead of 
spear-heads, is evident. Crooked 
shafts are found in the south 
of France. The earliest known 
bronze helmets belonged to a 
time when iron was already in 
use. This is true of those found 
in Assyria, Etruria and Modern 
Africa.* 


IV. It is to be noticed that 
bronze relics'in America have 
an entirely different shape from 
the copper relics. The copper 
relics, as we have seen, resemble 
those made of stone, but the 
bronze relics differ from both 
the stone and thecopper, There 
are, to be sure, a few relics, such 
as chisels or axes, which have 
the same shape in bronze as in 
copper and stone. This is illus- 
trated in the cut-(Fig. 11). No. 
1 represents the shape of the 

















Fig. 11. 





*See Valentini’s “Essay on Semi-Lunar Crescent-Shaped Tools.” 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; 1885. 
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Mexican axe blade, the same as is found in Central 
America and all parts of the globe. Despite the abundance of 
axes at the time of the Conquest, at present they seem to be 
very scarce. A specimen was taken from a tumulus in San 
Luis de Potosi. No. 2 is copied from Kingsbury’s collec- 
tion. While the solid wood axe had a straight handle, this is 
carved like those found in Germany. It was the instrument 
used by the carpenters to prepare the wood for building; in 
other words, it was used for hewing, like a broad axe. No. 3 
was used to do fine work in wood, such as carving. No. 4 is 
identical with our modern chisels used by stone cutters, in 
shape and dimensions. It also resembles the common stone 
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Fig. 12—PAINTING ON EARTHEN VESSEL. 


axe or chisel. It measures seven inches in length, and one 
inch in diameter. It is from the city of Antiquera, Peru. 
No. 5 represents a form which is common. Ht has a flanged 
‘blade. The purpose of the tool is unknown, it may have 
served as a sculptor’s chisel. The form of its edge, together 
with its solidity made it a tool suitable for sculpturing stone 
This solves the problem, as to the tool which was used in 
sculpturing the massive columns which were found in Central 
America by Mr. J. L. Stephens, No. 6, resembles the copper 
taus which were used for money by the natives before the Con- 
quest. Bastian inclines to the opinion that it was the crest to 
a Mexican helmet. Prof. Putnam says they may perhaps have 
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been used in the manufacture of pottery. Valentini differs 
from others in reference to this instrument. He says: ‘‘I can 
not understand the reason why an instrument of such peculiar 
shape as these instruments are, could have been manufactured 
ra the making of pottery, for this is exclusively the woman’s 
ot ” 

A painting on an earthen vessel which was dug up in 1874 
at Truxillo, shows twenty warriors in full battle dress. They 
are arranged i in ten groups; each group consisting of one man 
who is the victor and the other the victim. Six wear helmets 
and six have the top of their helmets crowned with an object 
of semi-lunar shape. The helmet crests were made of bronze 
or copper, and they give the true meaning of the tau-formed 
— blades. 

ther bronze tools are described by Mr. Valentini (Fig. 13). 
They are found along the entire Peruvian coast; they vary in 
dimensions from an inch to several feet, and are unvarying 
in their shape. 

Knives with circular blades arecommon in Peru. They are 
interesting from their resemblance to those 
used by the modern glover and saddler, and by 
the ancient Egyptian harnessmaker. Vari- 
= St gegen of these were collected by 

G. Squiers, and are described in his 
aor on “ Ancient Travels in Peru.” One of 
these resembles in shape those which are now 
in use in our kitchens, namely, the chopping 
knives. The most remarkable fact in con- 
nection with these semi-lunar crescent-shaped 
implements is that they resemble the ancient 
Egyptian battle axes. One of these repre- 
sented, with the blade riveted to the handle, is 
about 4,260 years old and may be regarded as Fig. 13. 
the “ patriarch” of semi-lunar shaped imple- 
ments It is remarkable that blades or knives similar to these 
have been found as far away as India. Here we find the God 
Siva represented in the sacred caves of the Brahmans. In one 
of these sculptures the god holds in his hand a battle axe 
identical with the Egyptian blade of Beni Hassen. 

We may Say of all these semi-lunar knives and axes that 
they represent the Bronze Age in Europe, but the same kind 
of tools were used in Central America and Peru as were used 
in Europe in prehistoric times. A semi-lunar flanged bronze 
implement was disintered in Ireland, and it had the shape of 
the Mexican copper tau. 


IV. This finishes the general review of the bronze relics which 
were discovered by the Spanish conquerors in Mexico. A few 
specimens were secured by the Spaniards which were neither 
bronze, silver or gold, but were even more valuable than either 
of these metals. We refer now to the green stones called 
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chalchihuites. These stones are in the form of celts, but they 
were precious stones and were valued very highly. Figures of 
men, symbols belonging to the Maya calender and other 
objects were carved upon their surface. One of these chal- 
chihuites was known as “the Humboldt celt. Montezuma 
presented his jailors with small chalchihuites, Cortez re- 
ceived two large ones, which were said by Montezuma to be 
“ worth two loads of gold.” These green stones brought from 











Figs. 14 and 15—CHALCHIHUITES. 


‘ Mexico resemble those found in Asia. They also resemble 
the nephrites which were dug from the bottom of the Helvetian 
Lakes in-Switzerland. There are about 189 specimens of tne 
nephrites, 79 being jadeites; ten specimens are the- products 
of the exhumation of American soil. 

The Humboldt celt was engraved with figures which repre- 
sent the javelin, the throwing stick common among the Malays, 
Polynesians, Patagonians and Aleutians. Also a lasso, an oar 
and a cudgel. Above these were two human arms folded, and 
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above these,a hand with outstretched fingers, and three in- 
cense balls. The most conspicuous object is the maxtli, or 
ornamental scarf, which with the noblemen reached as far as 
the short tunic; with women and priestesses, as far as the 
ankle. Wiih this scarf was a girdle, fastened with a succession 
of golden clasps. Tie scarf shows on its front across drawn 
within a circle. From these we learn about the varied orna- 
ments which were worn by the priests and rulers of Mexico. 
The clasps and buckles were made of gold, and the sashes of 
the most highly wrought specimens of embroidery. The 
fringes also show the elegance of the regalia with whieh the 
priests and kings were adorned.* 

The Palenque tablet represents the same or similar orna- 
ments, though in this the jewels and the scarfs and ptecious 
stones seem to be placed on the scarfs, which hang from the 
arms of the cross, and from the body of the bird above the 
cross. The symbols of religion were mingled with the signs 
of royalty, and reveal the wealth which was put into the hands 
of the priests and kings by the half-civilized people who dwelt 
in Mexico at the time of the Discovery. 

Gold and silver vessels abounded in the palace of Monte- 
zuma, and were especially numerous in Peru. The artists in 
the latter country were very expert in the working of metals 
and making of vases of silver and gold. 

Prof. Putnam says the customs and beliefs of the Incas 
point.to a northern origin, and have many resemblances to 
those of the ancient Mexicans. 

V. As to the origin and geographical distribution of these 
relics, the following facts have been gained: Khotan in Turk- 
estan appears to be their starting point, they pass across the 
Aral and Caspian Seas, through Asia Minor, to Ancient Troy, 
to Crete, and finally reached Greece and Italy, and were dis- 
tributed among the Helvetian Lakes. This was in the Old 
World. In the New World it would be impossible to trace 
them with any such distinctness. We may say that the shape 
of the celt and the symbol of the cross and circle were similar 
in the Old and New Worlds, though whether they were trans- 
mitted or originated separately is uncertain. 

In the Tiffany collection of gems belonging to the Museum 
of Natural History in New York is a very ancient Babylonian 
axe head of pure gold. This originally was a votive offering in 
the temple. 

The best illustration of the use of the precious metals, is 
the one which is represented by the cuts (Figs. 16, 17 and 18). 
The first of these represents the bronze bells, found in Chiriqui, 
Central America; they were taken from the graves. he 
second represents a bird with a human face and a grotesque 





*See description given by Dr. J. J. Valentini in the Proc. Am, Ant. 
Soc., 1881. 
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human figure, both of them were pure copper plated with yel- 
low gold. The third represents two pumas, made with hollow 








Fig. 16. 








Fig. 18. 


bodies, and holes through the feet for suspension; made of 
pure copper. A grotesque human figure, made of nearly pure 
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gold is also illustrated in this cut. The feet are flattened out, 
the hands are grasping cords of wire, which seem to be in- 
tended for serpents, the heads of which project. Many 
specimens of figurines in pure gold have been found in Peru. 
Some of which are very ornamental and well wrought. 

In Palmyra and India there are offerings to the divinities 
of precious stones like the chalchihuites. This would show 
a parallel between the two widely separated countries, and 
suggests that there may have been a transmission from one 
continent to another. The chalchihuites combined in them- 
selves the form ot the ancient celt and the hieroglyphics of an 
advanced and somewhat cultivated people. They are not 
precious metals, but were more highly prized, and were at the 
same time made sacred by being offered to the gods with the 
expectation that prayers would be heard and answered. 

The Leyden plate which was disiaterred in Guatemala is 
also worthy of notice. This contains a pictograph represent- 
ing a warrior standing upon a captive. He is decorated with 
a complicated mass of jewels and drapery; human faces and 
dragons’ mouths are seen amid the drapery. He wears askirt 
with fringes, and has the maxtli hanging below the knees. The 
inscription upon the back of the plate contained symbols and 
hieroglyphics similar to those found in the calendar system, 
which was common among the Maya tribes. The carvings 
commemorate the victorious deeds of some chieftian, who on 
the days described had gone to the temple and offered sacri- 
fices to his god. (See Fig. 15.) 

We learn then from these precious stones, as well‘as from 
the precious metals, many things which suggest a migration 
from the Old World to the New World in prehistoric times. 
The date of this migration is unknown, and the route taken is 
very uncertain, but there was a tradition among the Peruvians 
at the time of the conquest that the ancestors of the Incas had 
come from across the sea, and had conquered the natives who 
dwelt there, and made them subject to their power. It was 
owing to this conquest, and to the fact that the natives were 
obliged to labor in the mines and were subject to the ruling 
classes, that such wealth and magnificence abounded in Peru. 











ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
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THE GREEK POMPEII. 


The French School at Athens, which for the last four years 
has been concentrating its efforts in making excavations on a vast 
scale in Delos, the smallest of the Cyclades, but the island which 
is of the greatest archzological interest, for it was the site of the 
great temple sacred to Apollo which each year attracted throngs 
of pilgrims from the east of Greece, and originally contained the 
treasury of the Greek states. France just now is breaking the 
record in Hellenic discoveries, and great is the delight among 
savants and academicians. The great “find” announced by Pro- 
fessor Maurice Holleaux, director of the School of Athens, to 
which we called attention in the Sept.-Oct. Antiquarian consisting 
of six archaic lions, marble statues of remarkable beauty, gold and 
jewels, fragments of sculpture dating from the fourth century 
before Christ—the period when the Greek sculpture under he 
lead of Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus had attained its zenith 
—inscriptions, coins and pottery, made a great stir among French 
archeologists. 

This is now followed by another “find’’ of exceptional inter- 
est, and recently communicated to the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Letters, by the Duke of Loubat. Among these fresh- 
ly excavated works of art is a large marble bas-relief, represent- 
ing four full-length, life-sized figures walking in procession. This 
bas-relief is said by those who have seen it, to equal in artistic 
merit anything of the kind found in Greece. There is a fine 
marble Egyptian statue of a woman leaning against a pylon cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics, which is altogether different from any 
thing found in Greece. There are magnificent heads in marble. 
One of these representing a Heraclidz, is an absolute masterpiece. 
This head is considered by the artists of the French School of 
Athens to be the finest specimens known of Greek sculpture. 
There is another fawn-like head, with a beard, and bearing hya- 
cinthine curls, and also a fine head, that evidently belongs to 
_an unidentified statue of a deity, or a muse, excavated last year. 
Additional treasures of coins, pottery, mosaics and jewels are also 
announced by Professor Holleaux. 

The famous Venus, in the Louvre, was dug up in the neigh- 
boring island of Melos, and the Loubat marbles, now being col- 
lected at Delos, and which each year are receiving such valuable 
additions, offer the most remarkable examples of sculpture of the 
Scopas period. 
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It should be noted that the Greek government does not al- 
low any antiquities to leave Greece. It is upon this condition that 
permission to make excavations is granted, and a single instance 
of infringing this law would ipse facto annul the concession, al- 
though foreign excavators before beginning operations are 
obliged.to purchase outright from Greek subjects the land where 
they intend to dig. Moreover, the Greek government does not 
contribute a drachma towards the excavations in Delos, which 
are carried on in a moist, feverish soil, where two-thirds of the 
laborers are frequently down with malaria. The cost is mainly 
defrayed by the liberality of the Duke of Loubat, to which is 
added a small annual subsidy from the French government. 

The Greek law prohibiting the exportation of antiquities is, 
after all, a necessity, for almost all of the finest, and certainly the 
greatest number of the works of art of ancient Greece, have been 
destroyed by the Turks, or are to be found in the museums of 
Europe. 


naif 





The Elgin marbles, comprising the best part of the friezes 
of the Parthenon, are among the most important works that left 
Greece, but Lord Elgin did Greece a good turn by taking them 
away, otherwise they probably would have been destroyed by 
the Turkish soldiers. The French government recently sought 
to obtain a concession of the Greek antiquities found by the 
School of Athens, at Delphi and at Delos, with the object of 
placing them in the Louvre, but finding that this could not be 
accomplished, the French University of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts has decided to found a museum of its own in Delos, 
where, owing to French enterprise and American money, the 
ancient town and seaport have already been excavated, thereby 
bringing to light streets, dwelling houses, market places, monu- 
ments, theatres, stationary, mosaics, columns, jewels, inscriptions, 
pottery, tablets and cooking utensils, which give with unprece- 
dented accuracy complete insight into the every-day life of this 
antique and sacred city. 

- Recent excavation work at Tell es-Safia, one of the cities in 
the Shefehan, has been made the subject of a study by Wm. 
P. F. Dorph, the honorary secretary for the N. S. W. 
Palestine Exploration fund, which forms part of the last number 
of the transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Australia. 
‘The author endeavors to prove the existence at this site of a pre- 
Israelite city, which was probably fortified during the Jewish 
period, and he is strongly inclined to think that the recent inves- 
tigations on the spot confirm the identification of Tell es-Safi with 
the Biblical Gath. 
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Hamdy Bey, director of the Imperial Museum of Antiqui- 
ties, who recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
activity as chief of that famous scientific institution, has been 
honored on this occasion by nearly every archzological associa- 
tion, and by many leading universities of Europe. Several uni- 
versities bestowed on him the rank of doctor honoris causa. The 
museum is essentially his creation, and its undisputed scientific 
importance is entirely due to him. He prepared and directed the 
two archeological expeditions which led to the discovery of 
twenty-one sarcophagi, most of which are masterpieces of Hel- 
lenic sculpture, and of the matchless collection of ancient monu- 
ments unearthed in Pheenicia, mostly at Saida, the Sidon of the 
ancients. It is Hamdy Bey who has given a fresh impulse to 
archeological research in Turkey, which has been dormant for 
many years. The Turkish soil is still a perfect mine of historical 
and art treasures, and if the work of disinterring these treasures 
of antiquity is carried on in the systematic way, initiated by 
Hamdy Bey, the museum at Stambul will undoubtedly excel in 
scientific value the best museums of Europe. 


£). 
VU 


Two.-quite extensive fragments of Greek comedies have been 
found by the French investigators, Pierre Jouguet, and published 
in the Bulletin (Vol. XXX.) of the French classical school in 
Athens. These fragments were originally discovered in papyrus 
coffins, which were unearthed in Gurob, in the Fayum, and the 
writing shows that they belong to a very early age, the one to the 
third and the other to the second pre-Christian century. The 
former is divided into seven parts, and treats the rediscovery of 
a lost daughter by her parents. Of the second fragment two pro- 
logues have been preserved, both in iambic metre. The first tells 
the story of how a young man purchased a young girl for a wife; 
and the second is a specimen of metrical art, the author having 
woven into the composition the entire alphabet in anagram form. 
Both specimens belong to the New Comedy Period. 


£)- 
VU 


In a communication made to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, M. Maspero narrates the results of the latest ex- 
cavations in Egypt. Among them is a fund of such interest to 
Greek scolars that it is not safe to estimate its value at present. 
S. Kem Schgaron, a locality to which M. Maspero’s attention had 
been attracted several years ago, fifty-five manuscript rolls have 
been discovered, one of which is more than four yards fung. 
Among them one contains some 1,200 unpublished lines of a com- 
edy by Meander. These will be published shortly, and may help 
to make known, in his own work, a classical author hitherto read 
chiefly by Latin imitations. 
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“Babylonia” is the title of a new periodical devoted to As- 
syriology and published under the direction of Dr. C. Virolleaud, 
of the University of Lyon. The first number deals with certain 
omen-tablets in the British Museum, the texts of which have been 
published by Dr. Boissier in his Choir de Textes, and further 
contains a number of prognostics brought into connection with 
various diseases. A vocabulary is added to the transcribed text 
in order to guide the student through the uncommon difficulties 
afforded by their ideographic spellings. 

In the Stambul Museum one meets serious students who have 
come from many parts of Europe to see the Sidon sarcophagi 
just as the Parthenon marbles draw people to the British Mu- 
seum, or as the Venus of Milo collects hundreds of worshippers 
around her at the Louvre of Paris. Great mischief was done up 
to very recent times by unscrupulous European agents who ac- 
quired and sold the most beautiful specimens of ancient art. 
Hamdy Bey has tried to prevent this practice by inducing the 
Sultan on various occasions (the last time in the spring of this 
year) to issue an order forbidding this traffic. But these orders 
have not proved efficacious, and that sort of traffic is going on 
almost as briskly as before. 





£). 
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To Hebrew students who, although not having made them- 
selves acquainted with the cuneiform script, would wish to con- 
trol the Baylonian and Assyrian inscriptions bearing on the Old 
Testament, we would recommend an excellent little Assyrian 
grammar and reading book, by Dr. A. Ungnad. The texts trans- 
scribed therein into Roman characters are chiefly taken from 
Delitzsch’s “Lesestiicke,” and full references to the preceding 
grammar, as well as a good glossary, will serve to introduce the 
beginner into the mysteries of cuneiform decipherment. As a 
supplement to L. W. King’s serviceable works on Assyrian gram- 
mar this new text-book will be welcomed by German readers. 


f). 


The Archeological Report, 1904-1905, comprising the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the Progress of Egyptology 
during the year 1904-1905, edited by F. Ll. Griffith, is issued 
by the Egypt.Exploration Fund, 27 Great Russell Street, London. 
The contents are: Excavations at Deir, El-Bahari E. Naville and 
H. R. Hall. The Sinai Expedition, W. M. Flinders Petrie— 
Archeological Survey, M. de Garis Davis—Grzco-Roman 
Branch, Excavations at Oxyrhnchus, B. P. Grenfall and A. S. 
Hunt—Progress of Egyptology; Archeology, Hieroglyphic Stu- 
dies, etc., F. L. Griffith—Greco-Roman Egypt, F. G. Kenyon— 
Christian Egypt, W. L. Crum. 
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Classical and Oriental scholars will be much interested in 
Prof. W. M. Ramsavy’s monograph on Neo-Phrygian inscriptions. 
Attention was first drawn to this class of inscription by Mordt- 
mann. He believed them to be Armenian. Moritz Schmidt, in 
1869, was the first to see that they were in a language akin to 
Greek, and to recognize in some of them a formula of execration 
in the Phrygian language. Eighteen years later, Professor Ram- 
say collected twenty-nine Phrygian inscriptions. He inferred 
what subsequent discoveries prove correct, 1. e., that the inscrip- 
tions were not survivals from ancient and sacred formulas, but 
that they sprang from a living language spoken by a non-Chris- 
tian population, not in the great cities, where Greek-speaking 
Christianity had penetrated, but in rural districts, e. g., that to 
the east of Apollonia and round Antiocheia Psidiz, which other 
remains show to have been among the most educated in Phry- 
gia. New groups of inscriptions have come down to us so worn, 
or with so uncertain text as these late Phrygian epitaphs. It 
was not until last year that Professor Ramsay hit upon these per- 
fect and practically certain examples, along with two of the 
usual mutilated kind, in a village near the center of the Axylon. 
These five are discussed at length in the present monograph. 
Their date cannot be accurately determined. Probably they fall 
between 120 and 240 A. D. Professor Sayce, who examined 
copies of them, contributes many notes and suggestions. Besides 
this group, he interprets other inscriptions, copied in the last 
twenty years, by Messrs. Anderson, Hogarth, Radet and Ouvré, 
Legrand and Chamonard. This paper appeared in the Jahr- 
shefte des Oecesterreichischen Archeological Institutes, Band 
VIIL., 1905, and is now issued repeatedly. It is a report for the 
Wilson fellowship in Aberdeen University. 

An interesting description of Seistan is given in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for September, by Col. Sir H. McMahon, the 
head of the commission appointed to arbitrate the boundary and 
water disputes between Persia and Afghanistan. [rom its fertile 
soil and abundance of water it is a second Egypt, and though now 
sparsely settled, nowhere else in the world, he affirms, are there - 
sO many ruins, from shapeless mounds to high imposing struc- 
tures of great size. The region is remarkable from the wind 
which, beginning at the end of May, blows unceasingly, with a 
violence sometimes reaching seventy miles an hour, till the end 
of September. It carries with it great masses of sand, which 
buries towns, and also removes ancient ruins. He refers to the 
work of-Ellsworth Huntington, the American explorer and Car- 
negie research assistant, as does H: W. Cadoux in his graphic ac- 
count of recent changes in the course of the lower Euphrates. 
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In the highest circles of the Vatican consideration is being 
given to the suggestions that the tomb of St. Peter should be 
opened to ascertain if the remains of the great apostle are really 
there. At the last International Congress of Christian Archzol- 
ogy a resolution was passed in favor of reopening the tomb. 
All the evidence thus far educed goes to prove that St. Peter’s 
remains really lie in their gorgeous setting in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral. There is sufficient proof extant to satisfy all, except the 
most skeptical, that St. Peter was crucified under Nero, in the 
Circus of Nero, at the foot of the Vatican Hill, in the year 67 
or thereabouts, where the magnificent edifice built in his memory 
now stands. He was buried near the scene of his martyrdom, 
and two years later, it is alleged, was laid in the very spot over 
which his tomb now stands, his body remaining untouched for 
250 years. The Valerian persecution at that date broke out and 
Christians pretended to hide the venerated remains in some cata- 
comb on the Appian Way, which are still in existence, called ‘““Ade 
Catacumbas,” but before long they were in their old resting 
place, from which, it is asserted, they have never been removed. 
Records in the Vatican of the sixth and seventh centuries state 
that the tomb of the great apostle became the center of the offi- 
cial cemetery of the popes, many of whose remains were found 
the last time St. Peter’s shrine was opened. The form of the 
apostle’s sepulchre has changed several times, but the place never ; 
indeed both the old and the new church of St. Peter were built 
around the tomb, and at present it is not in the exact center of the 
edifice. 

In the year 320 the tomb was opened that the Emperor Con- 
stantine and his mother Flavia Giulia Elena might view St. 
Peter’s remains. They were then encased in a silver coffin, over 
which was large gold cross, weighing 150 pounds, the gift of 
the emperor and his mother. There is also supposed to be gold 
plate, jewels, candelabra and other valuable objects in the tomb. 
After this there were only two occasions in which the tomb could 
have been interfered with—in 896, during the invasion of the 
Saracens, and in 1627, during the sack of Rome by tht constable 
of Bourbon, when the Basilica of St. Peter’s was at their mercy. 


va% 
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A number of some fifty Babylonian seal-cylinders and other 
small stone objects acquired by the Museum of Peruga, have 
lately been catalogued and fully discussed by Dr. B. Teloni, 
who has very ably deciphered the short legends on these rocks, 
and has succeeded in explaining their mythological representa- 
tions. Assyriologists will find this description accompanied by 
good photographs of twelve of the objects, in Vol. XVIII. of the 
Giornale Della Societé Asiatica Italiana. 
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The publications of the Pali Text Society for 1906-1908 are 
to include the Digha, Vol. III.; the Dhammapada Commentary, 
the Petakopadesa, the Samanta Pasadika a recent edition of 
the Sutta Nipata, and the rest of the Patisanibhida. To come 
out this year are the commentary on the Dhammapada, the 
Buddhist hym-book, edited by Mr. Norman y Benares, and the 
Patthana, Vol. 1, edited by the Hon. Secretary, Miss Caroline 
Rhys Davids (Haro Grange, Ashton on Mersey Cherhill). 
Since its foundation, in 1882, the society has put out forty-four 
texts, fifty-seven volumes in all. Its publications are under the 
general editorship of its managing chairman, T. W. Rhys 
Davids. The annual payment of one guinea entitles subscribers 
to the two years’ volume. 

Another value book on Pali, nearly ready, is the text 
and English rendering of the Visuddhi-Magga or Purity-patti, 
the Magnum Opus of Buddhist doctrine and culture, written in 
Ceylon by the great commentator of the fifth century A. D., 
Buddha-ghosa of Patra. The editor, the late Henry Clarke 
Warren, is already known for his “Buddha in Translations” 
(Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. III.). The Visuddhi-Magga is to 
be brought out under the supervision of Professor Lanman of 
Harvard, who has now finished his Atharva Veda. 

Christian Dan Magelsen, the Norwegian sculptor, has dis- 
covered a secret lost for two thousand years. It is a clay which 
presents great advantages over the material now in use, and was 
used by the ancient Greeks in modeling. G. Korte, director of 
the German Archeological Institute in Rome, claims that it is a 
remarkable discovery, and his opinion is endorsed by the direc- 
tors of the Greco-Roman antiquity section of the British museum. 
It facilitates the production of hollowed objects of any form and 
size, and it makes possible the use of iron supports without run- 
ning any risks when the iron is heated, contracts again. 
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American Journal of Archeology. Vol. X., No. 3. Roman 
Church Mosaics of the First Nine Centuries, with Especial Re- 
gard to their Position in the Churches. Wm. W. Bishop.—On 
the terms Cyma Recta and Cyma Reversa. Allan Marquand.— 
A Greek Inscription from the Hauran. G. M. Whicher.—Notes 
on Dr. D. M. Robinson’s Inscriptions from Sinope. A. W. Van 
Buren.—Examination of the Contents of a Mycenzan Vase 
Found in Egypt. Augustus H. Gill—The Date of Damophon of 
Messene. Ida C. Thallon.—Fellowship at the School of Athens. 
Archeological News. Harold N. Fowler. Says Mr. Bishop: 
“There is a literary evidence to show that the mosaic decoration 
of early Christian churches probably followed, if not a set scheme, 
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at least a tradition as to subjects and their placing in the church. 
It is intended in this paper to classify the existing mosaics of 
Rome and the immediate vicinity, with a view to discovering what 
light the actual remains throw on the existence and history of 
this supposed traditional arrangement.” 


£) 
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In the course of the excavation carried on by the Orient- 
Gesellschaft at Abusir in lower Egypt during the years 1902-6 
there was brought to light a small cemetery belonging in all prob- 
ability to the fourth century B. C. Dr. Carl Watzinger has 
recently issued a monograph of 96 pages, with three colored plates, 
and 135 illustrations in the text, giving an account of this ceme- 
tery and its contents. He gives a resume of the evidence for the 
continued production of printed vases in Attica down to the time 
of Alexander: there is a description, with excellent il'ustrations, 
of an open work Greek shop; there hints regarding the develop- 
ment, and ornament, and considerable space is devoted to 
burial customs as exemplified in this cemetery. Considerable 
space is given to the chest-like coffin of wood found on this site 
and in southern Russia. On this last subject Dr. Watzinger has 
made an important contribution to knowledge. 


n 
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Excavations now in progress at Munsingen, in the Canton 
Berne, Switzerland, has produced results throwing valuable light 
on pre-historic Switzerland, and showing the country tobe enjoy- 
ing a very considerable degree of civilization six or seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era. What seems to have been a large 
necropolis has been laid bare, and up to the present 153 graves 
have been reached, every one of which has yielded material to 
throw light upon the life of the period. Among the most inter- 
esting is the grave of a child, evidently of a rich family. There 
are bracelets on the arms and feet and around the neck a neck- 
lace of bronze, while near lay fifty reddish amber and blue glass 
beads that had evidently formed another necklace. There was 
also a prettily ornamented vase, which had apparently been 
the child’s toy. A skeleton of a soldier showed the man to have 
been of that squat, thick-set type still common in the country. 


£). 
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At the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, Commandant Esperan- 
dien, director of excavations at Alesia, announced that recent finds 
had enabled the workers there to reconstruct a hut which had 
been inhabitated by ancient Gauls. These houses were neither 
of stone nor of thatch, but of terra-cotta. The Gauls had made 
this by placing a two centimetre layer of brick clay on a network 
body and baking it in a double fire inside and outside simulta- 
nously. Commandant Esperandien said that it was probable that 
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the exterior of the hut was additionally protected by thatch. 
Among the sculptures recovered are statues of Gallic chief and a 
cavalier, and also bas-reliefs picturing heads. The Academy has 
also received the announcement of the discovery at Sousse, in 
Tunis, by Lieut. Mollier, who is excavating in the catacombs of 
an entirely new group of galleries which he explored and found in 
an excellent state of preservation. 


—,* 
vU 


The report of the Superintendent of the Archzological Sur- 
vey of India, Northern Circle, contains an interesting account of 
the important excavations carried out on the principal Buddhist 
site near Kasia, between January and March last. The excava- 
tions have, in the opinion of Mr. Vogel, the superintendent, es- 
tablished beyond a doubt the identity of the site near Kasia with 
the traditional place of Buddhist’s Nirvana, one of the four great 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage. There is still a large amount of 
excavation work to be done before the extent of the site is fully 
disclosed, and Mr. Vogel urges that this work should be steadily 
and consistently carried out to the end, and not abandoned before 
completion, as the exploration work at Sarnath has been. It will 
probably take two or three years to complete the work. The 
buildings appear to have extended in all directions beyond the 
limits of the mound, but the exact extent of the site can be estab- 
lished, owing to the discovery of a brick wall which once formed 
the enclosure. This wall has been traced through the fields, and 
its length is not less than 5,000 feet. 


£). 


Part 5 of the first volume of Dr. H. Winckler’s “Ex Oriente 
Lux” contains a dissertation by Carl Niebuhr on the methods of 
historical criticism applied to the new discoveries illustrating the 
history of the ancient East. The statements in this pamphlet will 
no doubt cause considerable criticism. Nevertheless a perusal of 
Mr. Niebuhr’s assertions may prove useful to many Oriental 
scholars, and to those especially who would lay the chief stress 
of their research on the mere philological investigations of the 
cuneiform inscriptions and similar documents. 


L)- 
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The Macmillan Company has recently issued “Old Babylon- 
‘ jan Temple Records,” by Robert J. Lau, Ph.D. The material for 
this volume was derived from the collection of Babylonian tablets 
in the possession of Columbia University, New York. The first 
part gives the contents of two hundred and fifty-eight tablets, 
dating from the later dynasty of Ur (2700-2580 B. C.). The 
second part contains a full catalogue of all the inscriptions in the 
collection, while the third part is a sign list and glossary, and the 
fourth part consists of plates reproducing sixty-one tablets. 
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In a recent number of the Berliner Philologische Wochem- 
schrift, Herr Pomtow criticises in detail the work of the French 
excavators at Delphi. In particular he makes two serious charges: 

(1) No competent architect watches the excavations, no sat- 
isfactory record seems to have been made of the places in which 
architectural fragments were found, and the building stones have 
been moved from the places in which they were uncovered, so 
freely that an architect now finds his inferences with regard to 
them difficult and uncertain; (2) the publication of the result of 
the excavations is delayed, while many of the remains of antiqui- 
ty which were uncovered and exposed to change, if not destruc- 
tion, and the verification by other schools of the statements of 
the excavators become each year more difficult. The remains of 
the Temple of Athena Proncea, which had been hidden for cen- 
turies, were destroyed a couple of years ago, before the excava- 
tors had published their account of the ruins, by a great rock roll- 
ing down from a foothill of Mt. Parnassus. Dorpfeld is wise in 
leaving part of the site of ancient Troy to be uncovered by later 
generations, who may have better methods and higher standards 
than the archeologists of to-day. 





Vv 


The discovery in 1888 of the famous cuneiform correspon- 
dence in El-Amarna, in Egypt, containing official communications 
that passed about the year 1500 B. C., between foreign kings and 
governors and the Egyptian King, surprised many scholars. 
Among these letters were some from a king of Arsapi, the exact 
location could not be settled. Now Prof. Hugo Winckler of the 
University of Berlin, has found in Boghaz-Koi, in Asia Minor, 
east of the Halys, a large number of Babylonian and Assyrian 
cuneiform inscriptions. The place had hitherto been famous for 
its unique rock-sculptures ; but these finds show that it was the 
center of the Hittite State of Arsapi. The tablets written in 
Babylonian are in the Chatti dialect and date from the time of 
Rameses II, and Chetasar, who, according to a covenant carved in 
the temple of Karnak, had made an alliance with each other. 
The work of excavating at Boghaz-Koi is to be vigorously 
pushed. 


4) 


During last winter, the excavation of the large monastery in 
the northwest portion of the mound at Kasia was continued, but 
nothing very striking was discovered, except a collection of in- 
scribed clay seals. These, however, according to their inscrip- 
tions, belonging to the “congregation of reverend friars of the 
Convent of the Great Decease,” a term constantly. used in Budd- 
hist sacred books to indicate Buddhist’s Parinirvana. There were 
also two inscriptions mentioning another monastery, viz., the 
convent of Buddha’s cremation, which is known to have existed 
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in the immediate neighborhood of Kusinara. Hieun Tsiang’s 
description of the temple of Nirvana as standing in a grove of 
tall trees on the water’s bank in a river, half a mile northwest of 
the town of Kusinara, also supports the evidence of identity now 
discovered at Kasia. Two other monasteries were unearthed last 
winter, and in one of them an important collection of metal ves- 
sels and sacrificial implements were discovered. This monastery 
was destroyed by fire A. D. 400. Judging by what has already 
been discovered, the further exploration of the site promises to 
disclose matters of great archzological interest, and the complete 
investigation desired by Mr. Vogel should certainly be sanctioned. 


4) 
Uv 





The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 
October, Oriental Exploration fund of the University of Chicago, 
First Preliminary Report of the Egyptian Exploration Portions 
of first Esdras and Nehemiah in the Syro-Hexaplar Version, 
C. C. Torrey—Historical Scarab Seals from the Art Institute 
Collection, Chicago, G. C. Pier. 


Auf Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden. Eine Reise Durch 
Kleinasien. Von A. Janke. This little book of 186 pages, gives 
an account of the journey in 1892 of Captain Janke, with lieu- 
tenants to the ancient battlefields of the Granicus river, 
now known as Bigha Tschai. The attempt was made to 
work out from the ancient accounts of Alexander’s battles with 
the Persians, and from the studies of the topography, the site of 
the battlefields, the disposition of the contending forces, and the 
routes followed through the country. He gives important 
reasons for this belief that he has fixed the position of the battle- 
fields of Issus and the Granicus ; and, in addition to his researches 
in the path of Alexander, he explored, as far as possible, the val- 
ley of the Kce-kun-Su River; and followed a new route through 
the steppe between Eregli and Konia to the north of the route that 
appears on the Kiepert map. There are twenty illustrations 
from photographs, and six plans. The price is seven marks. 


The last half volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
. Society contains the translations, by Dr. L. H. Gray, of a 
Sanskrit drama (hitherto unpublished), and among other special 
papers a timely one embodying the recent decree of the Chinese 
Emperor, a translation of these in full being given by Dr. J. C. 
Ferguson. The vexed question of temple libraries in Babylon 
receives fresh treatment at the hands of Prof. Morris Jasrow, 
and Prof. D. G. Lyon contributes a treatise on the origin of the 
Hammurabi code. 
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In the August Expository Times, Professor A. H. Sayce 
has an article entitled “The Archeology of Genesis XIV.” The 
results of this archeological analysis, Professor Sayce sums up 
as follows: 

1. Cuneiform documents of Khammu-rabi sage lie behind 
the Hebrew text. 4 

2. Documents were Babylonian. This, however, does not 
preclude their having been written in Canaan, since the official 
titles of the years were sent by the home government to the Ca- 
naanite as to the other governors. One of these notices, an- 
nouncing the official title of one of the years in the reign of 
Samsu-luna, the son and successor of Khammu-rabi, has been 
found in the Lebanon, and is now in the American College at 
Beirut. 

3. The Hebrew text is a translation, or paraphrase, of a 
cuneiform original. This is proved by the spelling of Amraphel, 
Ham, and Zuzim, and the reading of Uru-Salim, by Salem; pos- 
sibly also by the last syllable of Amraphel and the first syllable of 
Eschol. A paraphrase is less likely than a free translation, since 
all those who received a Babylonian education were accustomed 
to translating, more or less literally, from Sumerian. The Ca- 
naanite or Hebrew glasses found in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
also point to translation in the proper sense of the world. 


4. The whole chapter belongs to the same periog of history 
and literature. 
. The narrative from beginning to end is historical, and is 
probably ultimately based on official annals. 


6. The Babylonian proper names have been handed down 
with remarkable correctness, indicating (a) that the same care 
was taken in Canaan in copying older documents as in Babylonia 
and Assyria; (b), that the Hebrew translation was conscientious ; 
(c), that the Hebrew text is on the whole to be treated. 

7. The spelling of the name of Amraphel is not official Ba- 
bylonian, that of Chedor-Laomer agrees with the curious spelling 
of the Spartali tablets. 

8. The difference between the Septuagint and the Maso- 
retic texts—the Septuagint readings being usually preferable to 
the Masoretic on archeological grounds—show that there has 
been “corruption” of the Hebrew text since it was first definitely 
fixed. 

g. We are therefore justified in believing that still greater 
differences would be discoverable could we get back to any ear- 
lier text, such as it was before the Pentateuch had ‘been reduced to 
its present form by “Ezra and the men of the great Synagogue,” 
who could have done for it what Pisistratus is said to have done 
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for Homer ; O. 2 Es. 19-21-22. In this particular chapter, how- 
ever, the differences, according to (6) would not have been ma- 
terial. 

10. The Hebrew translation was made after the conquest of 
Laish by the Danites in the’ lifetime of the grandson of Moses, 
but before Hazezontamar had become En-gendi. 

11. As the use of the so-called Phcenician alphabet in Pales- 
tine cannot be traced archzologically beyond the age of David or 
Samuel, the Hebrew translation of the cuneiform original may 
have been made then. Von Hummelauer has pointed out that 
Deut. 12: 12-16 represents “the (not a) book of the kingdom” 
(Sam. 10: 25) written by Samuel (Bardenhewer’s Biblische Stu- 
dien, VI. 1, 2). That the official records of Israel perished in the 
destruction of Shiloh by the Philistines (Jer. 7:12; 26:6), is 
shown by the loss of the names of the high priests between 
Phinehas and Eli, the list in Ch. 6: 4-15, 50-53 being taken from 
the genealogy of Ezra (Ezra 7: 1-5), combined with some other 
genealogy. With the regime under Samuel, we may therefore 
conjecture that the new alphabet, and probably also the use of 
the native language were introduced among the Israelites, as they 
seem to have been at Tyre under Abibal and Hiram I. Samuel 
himself bears a name of the Khammu-rabi period, Samu-ilu. 





£) 
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“The Source of the Blue Nile. A Record of a Journey 
through the Soudan to Lake Tsana in western Abyssinia, and of 
the Return to Egypt, by the Valley of the Atbara, with a Note 
on the Religion, Customs, etc., of Abyssinia,” is the rather long 
title of an interesting book by Arthur J. Hayes. It is, however, 
especially to the anthropological notes throughout the volume, 
and the exceedingly valuable notes on the religion, customs, etc., 
of Abyssinia, that we would call attention. It will surprise many 
to learn that some hundreds of thousands of Jews did not follow: 
Moses across the Red Sea, but went west, down the Blue Nile, 
to found a kingdom of their own, which they called Saba. These 
were the original Abyssinians. A manuscript, giving details of all 
this, was appropriated by the English at the capture of Magdala, 
but this, after reaching the British Museum, was stupidly returned 
_to Emperor John. The original of this manuscript had remained 
1,700 years in an island of Lake Zouai, whose inhabitants are still 
of the present Jewish type, although they were christianized at 
a very early date. The ecclesiastical art of Abyssinia is used for 
devotional purposes. The notes on nuns, clergy, sacred writings, 
fasts, marriage contracts, and exorcists, are extremely interesting. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 800 pp. XI. 315. Price, 1os. 6d.) 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 
By Prof: Flinders Petrie—From the Expository Times. 


The first paper presented to the Church Congress this year 
was read by Professor Flinders Petrie. It came under the general 
title of “The Bible and the Evidence of the Inscriptions.” But 
Pofessor Flinders Petrie is an Egyptologist. So he confined him- 
self strictly to Egypt. He was able in a short paper to mention 
all the references to the Old Testament which have yet been 
found upon the Egyptian monuments. 

The points of contact are few. But every year adds to their 
number. And they are sometimes very significant. Last year 
under the high priest Onias iv., they went down into Egypt to 
under the high priest Onias 1V., they went down into Egypt to 
escape the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The place is 
Tell el-Yehudiyeh ; it is twenty miles north of Cairo. 

The site was discovered, and the foundations of the temple 
were discovered also. The temple in Egypt had been just half 
the size of Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem, a span for a cubit be- 
ing the measurement throughout. No doubt it was built after the 
pattern of the temple of Zerubabel, which almost must have been 
half the size of Solomon’s temple. And to make the likeness as 
close as possible, the mound on which the temple in Egypt stood 
was constructed on the model of the Temple Hill in Jerusalem. 

From the temple of Onias, Professor Petrie passes to the 
Jewish colony in Egypt in the days of Jeremiah. For his method 
is to begin at the latest events, and work back to the earliest. 

“O ye remnant of Judah, Go not into Egypt.” Thus came 
the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah. But they went 
down into Egypt, and took Jeremiah with them. “So they came 
into the land of Egypt; for they obeyed not the voice of the 
Lord: thus came they even to Tahpanhes.” Tahpanhes is the 
modern Defenneh, thirty miles south of Port Said. And there is 
“Pharaoh’s house” still, and the “pavement which is before the 
entry,” where Jeremiah buried the stones, and prophesied that 
Nebuchadnezzar would set up his throne upon them, and spread 
his royal pavilion over them (Jer. 43:10). 

When we reach the period of the Kings we come upon a 
difficult historical question. It is the date of the campaign of 
Tirhaka against Sennacherib (II. Kings 19:9). The only occa- 
sion upon which this, campaign could have taken place was, 
according to the annals of Assyria, in the year 701, 2, 3. For in 
that year Sennacherib made his one and only expedition to these 
parts. But the reign of Tirhaka did not commence till 691 or 
693 B. C. How could he have gone out against Sennacherib in 
701? Professor Flinders Petrie answers: “We now know that 
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Tirhaka was acting in the Delta, probably as regent of the Ethio- 
pian king, for nine years before his own sole reign in 693 B. C.” 
And he thinks it quite natural that he should be called king by 
the Jews, to whom he was the sole representative of the Ethio- 
pian kingdom. 

A similar difficulty about So or Sua is similarly proved. In 
II Kings 17-4 So is called king of Egypt. This was in the 
year 725 B. C. But Shabaka (whom Professor Petrie identifies 
with the Biblical So) did not begin to reign till 715 B. C. But 
is Shabaka or So called on the Assyrian monuments? Professor 
Petrie believes that he is called Sibe. Now it is recorded that as 
early as 720 B. C. Sargon attacked Sibe, who was then tartan or 
commander-in-chief in Musri, that is, in Egypt, and Professor 
Petrie concludes that So was acting as viceroy for the distant 
Ethiopian king before his own sole reign began. 

It will be observed, Professor Flinders Petrie not only iden- 
tifies the So of II. Kings 17-4 with the Sibe of the Assyrians, 
which all others scholars do, and with the Shabaka of the Egyp- 
tians, which some scholars think impossible, but he also identifies 
Musri with Mizriam, the ordinary Hebrew name for Egypt, 
which a few scholars very decidedly do not. He knows that they 
do not. “A desperate effort,” he says, ‘has been made to separate 
the Musri of Sibe from Mizriam or Egypt, and to prove that an- 
other kingdom of the same name joined the eastern frontier of 
Egypt.” But he holds that one fact has not been taken in ac- 
count—the fact that Egypt politically included Sinai then as now. 
And he adds that there is not a single occurrence of the name 
Musri which is not applicable to the political limits of the king- 
dom of Egypt. 

After mentioning Zerah of II. Chronicles 14: 9-15, whom he 
identifies with Osorkon I., Professor Petrie passes to Shishak, 
II. Kings 15: 25, and for once forgets his good resolution. “The 
riot of negation,” he says, “which has tried to amend the name of 
Shishak into an entirely different form (the reference is no 
doubt to Professor Cheyne’s suggestion that Shishak is a corrup- 
tion of Cush) in order to disconnect it from the campaign of 
Sheshank, only shows how rabidly unhistorical criticism may be- 
come.” 

Professor Petrie cannot tell us who was the anonymous 
Pharaoh whose daughter was married to Solomon. The dates 
would suggest that he was the last, or the last but one, of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty of. Tanis. “These kings had little or no 
political power, and securing a retreat into Palestine would be a 
great advantage for them in case of trouble with the rival dynasty 
of Thebes.” 

Then Professor Petrie comes to the period of the Judges. 
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He calls it the “dark period of the Judges.” It was dark for Is- 
rael, and it is dark for the modern historian. Its one clear and 
cardinal fact is that throughout the whole period there is no refer- 
ence to conquest or intrusion from Egypt. That means that the 
long series of Egyptian conquests and raids, which extended from 
1580 to 1186 B. C. (the sixteenth year of Ramessu III.), had 
come to an end, and before the Israelites entered Canaan. Put 
the entry into Canaan at 1175 B. C. Then the Exodus must have 
taken place after 1215 B.C. For it took place during the strong 
reign of Rameses III. It must, then, have fallen in the reign of 
Merenptah (1234-1214 B. C.), or perhaps more likely in the dis- 
organization of the kingdom under his four weak succeessors 
(1214-1203 B. C.). 


But about the Judges. Professor Flinders Petrie is con- 
vinced that in the Book of Judges there are three separate narra- 
tives of three contemporaneous events or series of events. One 
series of events belongs to the North, another to the East, and the 
third to the West. On adding the periods for the events of each 
division he finds 118 years for the North, 122 years for the East, 
and 121 years for the West—practically identical times. Now 
from the beginning of the reign of Rehoboam in 937 B. C., we 
have Solomon 977, David 1017, and Saul beginning about 1030 
B. C. That places the beginning of the judgeships about 1150 
B. C., and leaves 25 years, more or less, for the slow conquest of 
Canaan under Joshua. 


And that is all clear and convincing. It is true that the nar- 
rative in the Bible does not separate the events in the time of the 
Judges into three contemporary strata, but seems rather to make 
them succeed one another in unbroken line. And Professor 
Flinders Petrie is most reluctant to depart from that. But then 
the Exodus would be thrown so far forward that the Israelites 
would be in Canaan while the Egyptians were still sending their 
expeditions there. Whereupon we should have to ask how they 
were allowed to leave Egypt while the Egyptian king was so pow- 
erful, and how there is no reference whatever to an expedition or 
interference from Egypt while Joshua and the Judges were ac- 
complishing their work. 


When Professor Petrie reaches the Exodus his survey is 
practically over. But in approaching the narrative of the Exodus 
he has one serious difficulty to deal with. It is the question of 
the number of the Israelites who left figypt under Moses and 
journeyed through the Wilderness. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF EDGED TOOLS. 


We have already spoken of the axe as the most common 
‘of all the edged tools. It is interesting to notice that the 
stone axe was very widely distributed, but in every locality 
had about the same appearance and characteristics. This is 





DOUBLE AND SINGLE GROVED STONE AXES, 


illustrated by the Plate, for we can hardly tell the difference 
between the stone axe of the Cliff-Dwellers and those of the 
Mound-Builders. 
It will be noticed that the stone axe, wherever found, was 
a very awkward tool, as compared with the steel axe of the 
resent time, for its edge was liable to become blunt from use. 
he handle was generally made from a branch of a tree, and 
was straight and only held by a wythe, which was held to the 
axe by cords. The handle was likely to 
become loose, and the result was, that axes 
are found with double grooves, which was 
another manner of making the handle firm. 
A few axes have been found with square 
blades and grooves which extend from the 
blade to the butt, both above and below the 
axe. In this groove a wedge could be 
driven, so that the handle could be held 
firmer. The main difference between the 
axes consisted in their size and weight, and 
in their shape. Axes have been found which 
weighed fifteen and even twenty pounds. 
Other axes are so small as to Heng cepomd 
of no use, except as a plaything, and yet they have the same 
shape as the large axes. 
he stone axe was, of course, more useful in a wooded 
country, than on the plains; but like the axe of the present 
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time, was useful evérywhere. There was scarcely a fire to be 
made without the use of the axe to cut the wood. There was 
never a tent stake to be driven, without using the butt-end of 
the axe asa maul. There was not a tent to be raised without 
the use of the axe in cutting the poles. In making so-called 
“long houses” the axe was necessary to split the posts and 
make a frame from them, and then fill the sides with bark, 
which had been peeled off from the logs, Even in the region 
where stone was used for making houses, the axe was as com- 
mon as in the timber region. The houses in the arid regions 
of the West were built by the aid of the axe, as well as other 
tools; many of which have been gathered into the museums. 
The houses of the Cliff-Dweilers were also built, by the aid of 
the axe. On the Northwest coast there are houses of timber 
whose sides are made of plank, and the roof of what might be 
called shakes. The ends and sides were held~by.a frame and 
posts, with’ planks inside of the frame. The families were 


CELTS WITH AND WITHOUT HANDLE, ~— 





divided from one. another by partitions. In front of the 
houses were what are called the totem poles. Inside were 
boxes with carved lids; all of which were made with edged 
tools, among which was the axe. 

™ Grooved stone axes have been described by Dr. A. C. 
Yarrow,* and depicted in plates, ‘along with spear-heads, 
arrow-heads and knives. 

: Grooved stone axes from Neéw Mexico and Arizona are 
associated with long arrow-heads and spear-heads. Some of 
the axes are designed for double wyths, very much as they are 
among the Mound-Builders. 


V. The most interesting of all the axes are those which 
are common in Wisconsin. They are all long and tapering in 
shape, have ridges raised above the axe for the handle, the 
butt is hemispherical, the blade is adorned by long straight 





*See Thirteenth Annua} Report of Bureau of Ethnology; also, U. S. 
Geographical Survey, Vol. VII. 
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ridges, with creases between them; the blade also hasa graceful, 
curve and is generally quite sharp. No axe in the world is 
more symmetrical, and yet it was made. by a people who re- 
main unknown, though it is supposed that they were the same, 
people who erected the effigies, which were so common in this 
state. It would seem that the same taste and skill which was 
exercised in raising the earth into imitative shapes which the 
effigies present, had also been exercised in the stone axe. 
The pottery of Wisconsin was not 
superior to that which prevailed else- 
where, but the axes are remarkably 
well made. . : 

The double-bladed axe is found in 
many places. This was convenient, 
because if one blade became dull, the 
other could be used. There are many 
cases where the axe became an orna- 
ment and a symbol which had a re- 
ligious significance resembling that 
given to the trowel among the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. Evidence of this is 
furnished in the article on the “ Preci- 
ous Metals.” 

VI. The gouge is another imple- 
ment which was common in America 
during prehistoric times. It was 
similar in its shape to the ordinary 
celt, but with the difference that one 
side of the blade was concave, leav- 
ing the edge in the form of a crescent. 
The gouge was especially useful in 
making or digging out -wooden 
troughs for holdimg sap in which the 
maple sugar was made, and in digging 
out the interior of the wooden canoes. 
There are pictures which represent 
a primitive man with a skin of an 
animal hanging to his. shoulders, 
standing beside a _ canoe. partly 
finished. The interior of the canoe 
is dug out by the use of fire and the 
gouge; the fire reduced the wood to 
a char.and the gouge removed the 
burnt material, but with the axe the. 
bow and stern, as well as the sides, were brought into their 
proper shape. There is no tool more useful in making canoes 
than the gouge, but the axe was next to it. There are canoes 
on the Northwest coast even at the present time, which are 
very graceful in their shape, and are easily propelled. They 

re raised at the bow and stern, so as to cut the waves in front 
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and prevent the water from overwhelming the canoe from 
behind. 

The axe, the gouge, the chisel, and the celt are generally 
associated closely together. These tools are very common in 
the large collections. They are usually found with spear-heads, 
and arrow-heads, all of which might be classed with edged 
tools. 

, VIE. The chisel or celt should be classed with edged tools. 
These are generally named after an implement found in Europe 
in prehistoric times. They derived their name from the Celt. 
It is used as a chisel, rather than an 
axe. It resembles a tool which was 
common in New Zealand, with which 
the Maoris accompished their wood 
carvings. There is no more useful tool 
in the world than the celt. It gener- 
ally has a rounded blade, which is 
ground to asharp edge. It gradually 
slopes or tapers to a point which forms 
the other end or butt. The celt is 
sometimes thin, and is _ polished 
throughout. It is, however, at times 
merely chipped on the sides and the 
blade end ground. Hematite celts were 
common in Ohio and the Mississippi 
Valley. 


VIII. Chipped spades may be 
classed with the edged tools. These 
are very common in the state of Ohio. 
Many of them are left in the rough, 
with the blade ground to a sharp edge. 
There is another form of the same tool, 
which might be called a hoe, for it is 
much shorter than the spade and is 
notched at the otherend and is fastened 
to a long handle by wyths, and was 
used as a hoe. A modification of the 
hoe, or spade, is re presented in the cut 
on the following page. Such imple- 
ments were very common in the rich 
valley of ‘the Ohio and Mississippi. 

There are other blades resembling these; which have been 
found in the quarries at .Piny Branch on the Potomac. They 
have also been described by Mr. Holmes.* Many of them are 
rejects, and are very rough in shape. A large number of im- 
= resembling chisels have been found near Baltimore, 

aryland; they are generally chipped to an edge, and are 
seldom ground. 





STONE GOUGE 





* See Fifteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, page 14 to 152 
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Mr. Thos. Wilson has described the flint gravers, Aint points 
and drills, and flint knives which were used by the Cave- 
Dwellers of France. He has described the large spear-heads 
which were found in Arkansas, some of which were wee agg | 
and were nearly fifteen inches ate. Others in Hlineis, Ohio 
and the Mississippi Valley. All of them were finely wrought. 

Mr. Thruston has described the chisel-shaped celts, and the 
large flint implements which were common in Tennessee; 
these are leaf-shaped and fan shaped. Some of them are used 
for spades, others for knives, and others for daggers. Mr, 
Thruston speaks of the fint ceremonials, which resemble long 
knives, but had projections at the end resembling wings. 

Obsidian, copper and flint objects abound in upper Missouri. 
These have been deseribed by Mr. S. P. Brower. Some of . 
them are very rude, and others are finely wrought. Grooved 
axes, large agricultural implements, arrow-heads, long slender 
celts, tomahawks, leaf-shaped implements, and lances are 





SPADES AND HOES FROM THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


described by Mr. Brower as existing on the upper Missouri 
River valley in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. 

Two very beautiful pees or agricultural implements, are 
depicted in Mr. Moorehead’s Gea on “Prehistoric Imple- 
ments.” One very beautiful and symmetrical flint leaf-shaped 
cutting knife, was discovered in Union County, Illinois, now 
owned by Dr. Whetlby of St. Louis. It is tawn colored with 
brown spots and is twenty inches a Spades with a broad 
blade and narrow top; flint hoes with broad blades and the top 
notched, in which the handle could be fastened, fluted spear- 
heads are found in Kentucky and the Southern States. int 
flakes in the form of knives have been found in Mexico. 

Edged tools were not always made of stone, for shells were 
often used, both as knives and as cuttin ay ~ ore This 
was true, especially of the Gulf tribes. Sur. omas Wilson 
has described these, also Mr. W. H. Holmes. They were in 
the form of scrapers, celts, knives, and sometimes axes. 
The manner of hafting a shell axe, was by placing the handle 
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across the shell and boring a hole through it, and then lashing 
the.two together with thongs or cords. * +. 

_+ Catlin speaks of the Indians of Vancouver's Island as hav- 
ing mussel shells, sharpened at the end and set in wood, bound 
by. a wythe, forming ‘a sort. of adze. The: Indians of New 
England made their canoes of pine trees, which they burned 
hollow, . scraping. them. smooth. with shells, and shaping 
their outside with stone hatchets. The Eskimos used edged 
tools in the form of chopping knives, but they also had tools 
in the shape of gouges and scrapers, which were set in wooden 
handles.. Stone axes from the Little Colorado are described 
by Mr. Walter Fewkes, they are associated with.the pottery 
which is.abundant there... - . ; 

“TX. « Knives are to be mentidned among the edged tools. 
Perhaps the best knives, or at least the longest ard best shaped, 
are those. which abound. in California.: Dr..C. C. Abbott has 
describedithem. Some of, them are madé of obsidian.and are 
pointed at each end. Mr. Powers gives a figure of several 








CIRCULAR KNIVES FROM PERU. 


weapons of war from California, some of which are fifteen 
inches long and two and one-half inches wide. 

Knives inserted in handles are found in California. They 
were obtained by Mr. J. W. Powell from the Piute Indians. 
These knives with handles differ from the flint knives, in that 
the blade is very short and stubbed, while the flint knives are 
long and-tapering. These: long. knives abound among the 
Stone Graves, as well as in California, and resemble them in 
every respect. There is no class of flint implements more in- 
teresting than these long knives. . All. writers on stone relics 
speak of them. Pas cae 

The distribution of these flint knives is almost equal to that 
of the axe, but not equal to that of the spears. Remarkable 
skill was used in big yee Sor so as to bring them to an 
edge on both sides. It required much: patience and a trained 
eye. The only objection to the long knives, is that they were 
liable to.-break in the hands... They could be used as spears or 

* -® See “Art in Shell,” by W. H. Holmes, Report Bureau of Ethnology, 
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daggers; but are to be classed among edged tools. ‘ Tiiey were 
so highly prized that they were worn about. the person and 
were carried at their dances. There’ was also a religious 
significance to them. One. of the winged figures which aré 
represented on the ‘shell gorgets.as fighting, has a long 
flint knife in his hand, and is thrusting it into his foe: Orie of 
the winged figures has, also, a: peculiar -knife which is in‘ the 
shape of a hook. ‘It would seem that it was intended to tear 
the flesh, rather than to pierce the body. This furnishes an 
explanation of the use of the flint’ hooks, 'which are common 

among the, Stone Graves. : . 
In Southern California, flint hooks were found, which 
were probably used as spear-heads. Delicate splinters made 
af Be flint were used for lancets or knives 


| ff for bleeding. These are treasured up 


in cabinets and are highly; prized for 


their shape, They can hardly be called 
tools, unless we take into account that 
the natives practised surgery jwith as 
much skill as the whites, gnd they used 
the delicate flint knives and flint points 
for their lancets. ThetAztecs made 
razors from obsidian flakes. : 
The use of axes and edged tools 
was not confined to this continent, for 
the discoveries made in the Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe show that they 
were common in prehistoric times there. 
Edged tools in the shape of axes and 
celts were also common in Egypt and 
Babylonia at the opening of history, and 
' s the fact that they were used as em- 
: blems and ensigns of honor proves 
AXES WITH RIVETS. ‘that they had long been in use. The 
celt, the hammer, the: axe, the adze, 
and all weapons were more or less modeled upon the ancestral 
stone patterns. This was the case not only in America in pre- 
historic times, but in Africa, Europe and Asia. 

~ X. The semi-lunar metal axes form another interesting 
class of edged tools. 

_ Mr. Valentini says that the axe, the adze, and the celt 
were often modelled on the ancestral stone pattern, but a 
pliant metal like bronze afforded the workman a treatment 
which stone had not allowed; the edge received a semi-lunar 
shape, the two horns projecting, thus resisting the strain of the 
stroke. The great advantage of this kind of an axe or celt 
was that it could easily be taken out of wood in which it was 
driven. It will be understood that an axe, chisel, or wedge, 
which is driven into the wood, might be difficult to draw out, 
but if the edge is flanged, it answers the purpose of a wedge, or 
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of a straight bladed axe: but if it became fastened in the wood 
it could be moved to and fro ahd tould be easily drawn out. 

if. the rene made in comfort and art during the Bronze 
Age is te judged by nothiag else than by the implements, 
they alone would suffice to give us an insight into an enormous 
revolution which was atcomplished. One begins to realize 
what the ancient poets meant when singing of Prometheas, 
who became a smeiter, a molder, a smith, a caster, and a 


he battle axe which is deseribed as being in the possession 
of the powerful Montezuma and was sent by Cortez to the Pope, 





CIRCULAR BLADE KNIVES FROM PERU. 


was really ah index of the state of civilization which was 
reached in prehistori¢ times by the Mekieans. This alone 
shows that the Bronze Age had been reached by this people, ' 
perhaps by their own — efforts. It alse becomes ain 
index to the civilization which prevailed if the Bronze Age 
elsewhere. Fans, feather wreaths, robes, and hair dresses were 
in use by the chieftans of Peru, as well as elsewhere. The 
feather *work, the knives and axes were signs of the luxury 
the ctnelty which prevailed both in Mexico and Peru. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





CopPpER AND Precious MeTaLs MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 
We have in this number given a general resumé of what is 
known about the precious metals and their distribution in the 
two continents of America. There is a broader view to be 
taken of the subject than that which is given, and one which 
carries us back to a much earliertime. This is shown not only 
by reading the Old Testament, but by examining the testi- 
mony of those who lived before the Flood. Chas. W. P. 
Jarvis, F. G. S., of the Victoria Institute has written an article 
which illustrates this point. He says copper and iron are the 
only two metals which are recorded before the Flood. The 
Hebrew word for bronze does not occur in the Old Testament, 
though Tubal Cain was an artificer in brass and iron. These 
were the metals which enabled Noah to build the ark. Without 
these two metals the ark could not have been built. When 
the Children of Israel spoiled the Midianites they were com- 
manded that the brass, iron, tin and lead shall be made to go 
through the fire and be made clean. The reason for this was 
that these metals had been used in connection with idolatry 
and bore the stamp of that religion, very much as the copper 
figure with the wings of birds did in America, as well as the 
gold images which: were found in Peru. Art at a very early 
date was tinged with the idolatry and religions which prevailed, 
and the symbols have been perpetuated in this country, the 
same as in the Old World in the time of Moses. In the 
taking of Jericho, Joshua commanded that all the silver and 
gold, brass and iron be consecrated to the Lord. “They shall 
come into the treasury of the Lord.” In the building of the 
Temple by Solomon, Hiram, the king of Tyre, sent an artificer 
who was acquainted with the metal work and textile fabrics. 
His name was also Hiram. Solomon made a bronze scaffold, 
five cubits high. and had it set in the middle of the court, and 
upon it he stood and kneeled before the congregation of 
Israel. Hezekiah removed the high places, cut down the 
groves, broke into pieces the serpent which Moses had made: 
and before his death Moses said, “‘ God bringeth thee into a 
good land, whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass.” . 

Before starting for Babylon, at the end of the captivity, 
Ezra separated twelve priests to whom he weighed the silver 
and gold of the house of God, and two vessels of fine copper 
as precious as gold. The Lord spake unto Job in the whirl- 
wind saying, ‘‘ Behold Behemoth, which I made with thee, his 
loins are as strong pieces of brass, his bone like strong pieces 
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of iron; cans’t thou fill his skin with pieces of barbed iron, 
his head with fish spears; the sword of him that layeth at him 
canst hold. The spear, the dart, the hibergion.’”’ In Ezekiel it 
is said, ‘‘ The house of Israel has to me become dross; all 
they are brass and tin. As they gather brass and tin into the 
furnace to melt it, so will I gather you in my anger and fury.” 

Pagan nations employed their precious metals as idols, but 
the Jews were commanded on leaving Egypt: ‘ Thou shall not 
make with me gods of silver; neither shall he make unto you 
gods of gold.” The metal lead is only alluded to five times, 
and tin nine times; but gold and silver, and brass and iron are 
often mentioned: gold about six hundred times, and brass and 
iron about one hundred times in the O!d Testament. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS is involved in great obscurity. 
The opinion of the ethnologists is divided according to the 
locality which they are studying. Those who are studying the 
Indians of the Northwest, are very likely to trace the kinship 
of the Indians to the Asiatic tribes. Those who are studying 
the tribes of the Southwest, are more likely to trace resembl- 
ances to the people who dwelt in India, or the Islands of the 
Sea. Those who study the tribes of the Gult of Mexico, are 
likely to. trace the resemblance to the former tribes of the 
West Indies and to the Basques of Spain. Those who are 
studying the tribes of the Northeast, especially those on the 
Hudson Bay, trace their origin to the ancient Britons, or to 
the ancient Cave-Dwellers of Europe. The study of relics 
does not, however, essentially help one in solving the problem. 
There are relics which resemble the paleolithics of Europe, 
but they are not found in the same horizon. The study of the 
caves of North America does not bring out many analogies, 
though Professor Ameghino thinks that he finds in the Cave- 
Dwellers of South America close resemblance to those of the 
south of Europe. There are workshops of flints which present 
lances similar to the javelins, lances and spear-heads of Europe, 
but these are as likely to be found in the prairies of the far West, 
as in the mounds of the Mississippi Valley, and far more 
likely in the regions north of the Great Lakes. The question 
arises about the copper relics of the Northwest coast: Were 
they borrowed from the Northeast coast of Asia? 


THE GOLDEN FLeeEcg. It has been ascertained that in Cau- 
casia and Armenia there was a gold producing region, and 
that the torrents swept along with them gold, which was 
gathered by the natives by means of hurdles or flumes. From 
this circumstance the fable arose in reference to the “ Golden 
Fleece.” 

JAPANESE ArT. Mr. Dennan W. Ross has bestowed upon 
the Boston Museum of Art a series of Japanese prints, 1,800 
in number, and a large number of paintings from Japanese, 
Chinese and Thibetan artists; also a number of Japanese 
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swerds and bronze vessels, and pieces of carved woodwork. 
The collection consists of 2,100 pieces. 


Tue TEmPLEs OF Peru. The roof of the temples was 
formed by timber work of precious woods plated with gold, 
but was covered outside with a simple thatch of straw. The 
two contrasted with one another very strongly. The doors of 
the temples opened to the east. At the other end, above the 
altar, was the golden disk of the sun, placed so as to reflect 
the first rays of the morning sun. The mummies of the de- 
parted Incas, supposed to be children of the sun, were 
arranged in a semi-circle around the sacred disk on golden 
thrones, so that the rays of the sun came day by day to shine 
upon their remains. 


THe Pacific Commercial Advertiser, published at Honolula, 
commemorates its fiftieth ‘anniversary by a special number, 
devoted to an account of the past and present of the Island. 
Its first issue was July 1, 1856, which is reproduced in facsimile: 


Tue Picmy Forests lie westward of the Mountains of the 
Moon in a wild region. The religion of the pigmies was a be- 
lief in spirits and in charms; that a serpent watches over the 
encampment of the dead. They mark their faces with red 
and black streaks. They carry wicker baskets of provisions, 
and have bews and arrows. The arrows have two iron prongs 
tipped with deadly poison. 


An Inp1aAN STATUE ON THE MovntTain TRAIL is the title 
of a life like statue of an Indian following a mountain trail. 


Mount McKinzey, the highest sur.mit of North America, 
is to be explored under the auspices of the Philadelphia Geo- 
graphical Society. 


GLACIATION AMONG THE AnpDEsS. The increase of glaciation 
is due, according to Dr. Rudolph Hanthal, to extra terrestrial 
causes. 


SHALER AND RUSSELL, two noted scientific men have passed 
away within a few months. Prof. N. S. Shaler was born in 
1841, was educated at the Scientific School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and connected with that institution the greater part of 
. his life. His published works are well known. Prof. Israel C. 
Russell was born in 1852, was educated at the School of Mines 
connected with the New York University. He was connected 
with the United States Survey for a number of years, and has 
been a professor at Ann Arbor since 1892. 
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SaMuEL J. Mitts, Missionary, PATHFINDER, PIONEER AND 
PromMoTEeR. By Thos. C. Richards, Boston. The Pilgrim 
Press, Chicago and New York; 1906. 


The Haystack gathering which has just been held in Mas- 
sachusetts, near Williams College, makes this book a timely 
one and will add interests to its conterts. Mr. Mills was the 
prime mover in the little band that started the foreign mission- 
ary work. The haystack comes into the foreground because 
it furnished a retreat to the band from a storm, which had 
come up suddenly, and at the same time was the place where 
the young men consecrated themselves to the missionary work. 

Samuel J. Mills came of Dutch stock, but was born in 1743 
in Bloomfield, Conn. He graduated from Yale in 1764, and 
became a missionary in Vermont. He lived amid the hills of 
Loring Ford. His conversion was in answer to the prayer of 
his mother, and was a remarkable one. A revival of religion 
occurred ‘in Williams College,[some of the students were 
accustomed to meet in a thick grove of maples, their conver- 
sation turned on missionaries and the young men consecrated 
themselves te the work. This was the beginning of foreign 
missions, though Mr. Mills himself never went. The Ameri- 
can Board was established and five young persons were ap- 

ointed and ordained at Salem. The picture of the ordination 
is given in the book. Mr. Mills was not among them. He 
became a home missionary in the West. He went on horse- 
back to Marietta, Ohio, and other places. At Natchez, with 
1,500 inhabitants, he found no organized church, from Natchez 
he went to New Orleans on a flat-boat. This was about the 
time of the Louisiana purchase. A report was made and pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Historical Society collection. It 
contained a description of the Cherokees, Chickasaws and 
Choctaws, and six weeks spent among the Creeks. 

A second home missionary journey was made in 1814-15, 
when he visited Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Vincennes, Shawnee- 
town, Kaskaskia, St. Louis, and reached New Orleans the day 
before the British captured the furt on Mobile Bay. He was 
accompanied by Generals Adair and Thomas, in visiting the 
soldiers who were gathered there. This was after the war of 
1812. The report of the tour was published. The-Board of 
Home Missions was established in 1816. It sought to unite all 
the different denominations, which were then represented by 
their missionaries in this region. 

During his trip through the Southern states, he was im- 
pressed with the needs of the Africans and began work for the 
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colored men. Along with Professor Burgess of the University 
of Vermont, he started on a mission to Africa. The vessel 
was wrecked inthe English channel. Mr. Mills held audiences 
with the Duke of Gloucester, and met Wilberforce. He left 
England in 1815 and reached the river Gambia. For five 
weeks the two men kept hard at work, On the return journey 
from this mission for the colonization of Africa, he was taken 
sick and died on shipboard, and was buried in the ocean, at the 
age of 72 years. 

He was never a foreign missionary, but accomplished a 
great work, both for home mission and foreign mission, and 
was a pioneer in them all. 





ANCIENT REcoRDs OF Ecypr. Historical Document from the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Conquests. Edited and 
Translated with Commentary by James Henry Breasted, 
Ph. D., Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in 
the University of Chicago. University of Chicago Press; 
1906. Price net, $3.75; post paid, $3.95. Price per set of 
four volumes, $15 net; $15.80 post paid. 


Comparatively speaking, very little of the rich and pro- 
ductive civilization which flourished for at least five millen- 
niums before Christ, on the banks of the Lower Nile, has 
survived in written documents for our enlightment. We may 
make one exception: the religious literature has survived in a 
mass of temple inscriptions and papyri from the predynastic 
age. 

The king kept a series of annals, Of such annals, only 
two have survived: the Palermo Stone and the annals of 
the Wars, recorded on the walls of the Karnak Temple. 
That we possess any documents at all from the Old 
Kingdom, 2980 B.Cc., is chiefly due to the massive masonry 
tombs of that age. By the aggressiveness of the Pharaohs, 
their enterprises found record on the rocks outside of 
Egypt, on the peninsula of Sinai, 3400 B.c. and 2580 B. C.; 
in the alabaster quarries, near Amarna, 2160-2000 B. C.; on the 
rocks of the first cataract, on the stele at Abydos, in the 
Middle Kingdom, 2160-2178 B. c.; papyrus documents, 1580- 
1150 B.c.; the temple records and inscriptions, state docu- 
ments, nae. *208 B. C.; tombs, chapels and the “ Amarna”’ 
letters. The great mass of documents are found in Upper 
Egypt. The inscriptions are oftentimes mutilated. 


The author of this book has examined all of these, and 
visited the more important sites and took squeezes and photo- 
graphs. He had access to the extensive collations made for 
the Berlin Egyptian Dictionary. The translation in these 
volumes are based upon all the available material. The trans- 
lation itself, begins with the chronology. The Egyptians, a 
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far back as 4000 B.c, had. discovered the length of the year, 
and divided it into twelve months of thirty days each. 

There were three different years—the Calendar, the Sothic 
and the Solar. The history of the calendar can be traced for 
some two thousand years. It existed before the Old King- 
dom 4241 B.c. This carries back the date apparently earlier 
than that of the Babylonians. Even earlier than the old date 
of creation. Two hundred years covers the obscure period, 
including the Hyksos. The dates with the Twelfth Dynasty 
are astronomically computed. Back of 2160 B. c. the chron- 
ology of Egyptian history becomes unstable. 


The Palermo Stone reveals a great and powerful kingdom 
from the beginning of the dynasties, the oldest of Egypt. 
The annals begin with the pre-dynastic king, before the 

union of the north and the south. The Palermo Stone was 
inscribed on both sides with a series of royal annals, from the 
accession of Menes. The events of the year were, for the 
most part, celebrations of religious feasts. 

The Sinai Inscriptions begin with the reign of Unefru, who 
was the great founder of the Egyptian mining in the copper 
region of Sinai. A relief represents the king with upraised 
war club abeut to smite a Bedwi, symbolized victory over the 
Bedwi of the region. This is an important fact, that copper 
mines were worked as early as this in Sinai. In reference to 
the Sphinx and the so-called Temple: a sunken panel occupy- 
ing the greater part of the stela represents the statues of gods. 


The large mastabahs of the Old Kingdom contained long 
inscriptions. The legal organization of this remote age is re- 
vealed, as the kings give whole towns endowments to keep 
the tombs of the deceased. 


The sixth dynasty becomes known by inscriptions. Among 
them are the inscriptions of an unknown builder. The master 
pyramid builder accompanied an expedition for securing hard 
-and costly stone for the Pyramid and Temple of Sakara. The 
chief architect’s inscription has beenread. The Sinai Inscrip- 
tion is important. It dates far earlier than the days of Moses, 
and shows that much progress had been made before the build- 
ing of the pyramids. Pepi L. organized an army and marched 
into Southern Palestine, which was the first Egyptian invasion 
known to history. The army returned ‘safely. Expeditions 
were made to the quarries. 

A nobleman of Elephantine was intrusted with a commis- 
sion by Pepi II. to the North Red Sea. He led an expedition 
to the North Sea to rescue the body of a nobleman who had 

-been killed while building a ship for the voyage. He was 
slain by the “ Asiatics.” Inscriptions of Sebni are very im- 
‘portant for religious, geographical and historical data, 

The ninth and tenth dynasties introduced an obscure epoch. 

There was a conflict with the South at this time. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS: AMERICAN ARCHA; 
OLoGy aND Erunotocy. . Contribution to the Physical 
Anthropology of California, Based on Collections in ihe 
Anthropology of the University of California and in the 
United States National Museum. By Alex. Hrdlicka. 


This contribution by Alex. Hrdlicka on * Physical Anthro- 
pology” is strictly scientific. It is based mainly upon measure- 
ment of ferty-seven'skulls. The general results are as inter- 
esting as unexpected: the skulls are of one physical type of 
people. This shows that though the Californians had differ- 
ent languages and other ethnological differences, they may 
have sprung from the same original people. Along the 
eastern border are the Paiutes. The Mission Indians in the 
south have the same physical type as the Mohawks. Arizona 
and Sonora show no population, recent or ancient, allied te 
the Californians, but a large group to the south, including the 
Aztecs, the Tarahumari and Chihuahuas, are related to the 
Othomi as well as to the Californians. This throws some light 
on the subject of migration. 


Tue ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDs. Pub- 
lished at Manila. 


The Ethnologic Survey of the Philippine Islands is doing 
an excellent work, as this pamphlet of 258 pages shows. The 
natives have been thoroughly studied, their physical traits 
have been examined, and their mode of life is described. It 
appears that their houses, their weapons, their tools, their do- 
mestic utensils, their basketry, their shields and pipes, their 
bamboo tubes, and their garments are all very different from 
those found on either the Asiatic or American continent. The 
physical features of the natives of Luzon, and in the Philippines 
genérally, are different from those of either continent, but are, 
after all, so varied that the tribes differ from one another about 
as much as if they had lived in different lands. Agriculture 
isthe main employment. On the mountain terraces, the raising 
of rice by irrigation is§very common. The Malayan stock 
seemed to have followed this method of agriculture. The 
threshing of rice was by a peculiar process: the rice was 
thrown into a large vessel, and then stirred by the women, 
who held long poles in their hands. Head hunting has been 
a common practice among the Igorrotes. 





POOLE, ON THE ORIGIN QF Man. Published by the Methodist 
Book Concern: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Those who accept the Bible as a divine revelation contend, 
that the Mosaic Story of Creation is the correct one. The 
religionist regard Moses as the medium through which God 
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revealed the method of creation, man is in no sense a special 
creation. The naturalist has one method of explaining the 
creation of ‘man, the religionist another. There seems to be 
an unreconcilable differance between them. It is possible that 
if the two classes -would exchange standpoints, there would be 
an advantage to both, for the spiritual is as much a reality as 
the material, and the divine insight might be an aid to those 
who depend upon the material instruments for penetrating the 
secrets.of.creation, The telescope on one side and the micro- 
scope on the other may be helps, but the eye of faith is better 
than either, if one would understand the unseen. 





ANTIQUITIES OF THE ‘JEMEZ PLaTEaAv, New Mexico. By 
Edgar L. Hewitt. Government Printing Office: Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1906. 


The book contains fifty-four pages, fourteen plates and one 
map. This booklet shows the location of the greater number 
of the antiquities of the Great Plateau. They are situated on 
the national forest reserve, on Indian reservations and on un- 
appropriated land. They embrace the “Cavate Dwellings,” 
the Pueblos, Ruins of the Payarito Plateau of the Jemez Val- 
ley, and the Chama Drainage. The ground plan of the 
pueblos are given, and the relics aré described. The plates 
show the entrances to the “ Cliff Dwellings,” to the ‘“ Cavate 
Dwellings,” to the “Painted Caves,” to the “Shrines,” 
* Reservoirs,” and the stone relics, types af pottery and cere- 
monial objects. An archeological map of the Jemez Plateau 
shows the Pueblos and Shrines. 

It is a valuable little bulletin, which bears the endorsement 
of W. H. Holmes of the Bureau. 


TRAVELS IN BoLiviaA AND Peru. By Baron Nordenskjold. 


From this work we learn that various ‘tribes living in 
primeval forests of Rio Janeiro, are still in the Stone Age, 
almost entirely unaffected by civilization. 

—— 
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The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher. A 

Narrative.of Work and Travel. By William B. Freer. 
wee Notes in Southern India. By E. Thruston; 
1906. 

Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis 
Henry Jordan, D. D., late special lecturer in Comparative 
Religions at the University of Chicago. With an Introduction 
by Principal Frairbairn, D. D., LL. D., D. Lit. 
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The Elder Monthly 


Devoted to Archeology, Egyptology, Numismatics 
History, Philately, and kindred subjects. A bright, up-to- 
date magazine. Contributions by competent writers, well 
printed, breezy. Fifty cents per year. Sample copy for 
5c stamps. You will be pleased. 


Thomas L. Eider, 32 East 23rd St., New York City. 
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If you were to subscribe for the English quarterlies, 
magazines, reviews, and literary, political, and scien- 
titic journals from which THE LIVING AGE takes its 
materials, they. would cost more than $175. You would 
also waste a good deal of time in siftiug out the im- 
portant from the trivial, and determing what was 
really worth your reading. 


THE LIVING AGE practises this art of skipping 
for you, and gives you, for $6, in a single weekly 
magazine: light and easy to hold, the best essays, the 
best fiction, the best poetry, and all the most timely 
and important articles from this long list of periodi- 
cals, reprinted without abridgment. 


Six Dollars is not a large sum to pay for 3,300 pages 
of the best contemporary reading, covering all sub- 
jects of human interest, and embodying the freshest 
thought in literature, art, international affairs, and 
current discussion. 

THE LIVING AGE presents each year twice as 
much material as is contained in one of the four-dollar 
monthly magazines. As it has the whole field of Eng- 
lish periodical literature to select from, it is able to 
present a wider range of subjects, treated by a more 
brilliant list of writers, than any single magazine, 
English or American. 

But you can buy a magazine for less money? Cer- 
tainly. There are more magazines than one can easily 
count which may be had for one dollar a year each. 


But there are magazines and magazines. THE 
LIVING AGE presupposes intelligence and an alert 
interest in what is going on. To people of that sort 
it has ministered successfully for more than sixty 
years. It holds its field alone, and it was never more 
nearly indispensable than new- 
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GREEK AND ROMAN STOICISM 


AND SOME OF ITS DISCIPLES. 





EPICTETUS, SENECA, AND MARCUS AURELIUS. 





By DR. CHAS. H. S$. DAVIS. 





CONTENTS 


{. THe GREEK . VIII. RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY 
II. GREEK PHILOSOPHY. IX. Some RoMAN STOICs, 
III, SOCRATES X. EPICTETUS. 
[V. FOUNDERS OF STOICISM. XI. SENECA. 
V. DocTRINES OF STOICISM.. XII. Marcus AURELIUS. 
VI. ROMAN STOICISM. XIII. SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETTS. 
VII. ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE, XIV. SELECTIONS FROM SENECA. 


XV. SELECTIONS FROM MARCUS AURELIUS 
8vo,, 269 pp. Price, $1.40 
BOSTON: HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 





HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL AS A PHYSICIAN. Heart-to- 
Heart Talk with Brother Practitioners. By Dr. Davis. 
Eighth thousand. 12 mo. pp. 123, price 75 cents. 





THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, with Med- 
ical Hints as to its Proper Training and Culture. By Dr. 
Davis. 12 mo. 50 cents. 





GREEK PAPYRI FROM EGYPT. (reprint) 15 cents. 


MAN’S LIMITATIONS. (reprint) 10 cents. 
THE USE OF HIGH TENSION ELECTRICAL CURRENTS. 


Paper read before the Meriden Scientific Association, 12 
mo. 10 cents. 





The above three pamphlets by Dr. Davis can be procured 
from the author. 
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The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


Edited with Introduction, a complete translation, and various 

ehapters on its history symbolism, etc. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 

One large quarto volume, with 99 full-page illustrations from the 
Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 designs representing the Egyptian 
gods. Price $5.00. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

(Out of Print.) 


Ancient Egypt. In the Light of Modern 


Discoveries. 
Historical, Pictorial and Discriptive. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS and REV. C. M. COBERN, A.B., PH.D. 
With an introduction by 
REV. WM. COPLEY WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D. 
With nearly one thousand illustrations, illustrating the most noted 
monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, paint- 





ings, sculptures, wood carvings, dramatic and decorative arts, ete. 


One volume, folio, pp. 401. Price, $15.00. 
(Out of print.) 
History of Wallingford, Conn., from Its 
Settlement in 1670. 


With genealogies of 60 families. Sixteen steel plate portraits. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 


Octavo; pp. 962. Price, $5.00. 
Every copy of the octavo edition has been sold, but a few copies 
remain of the large paper edition. Price, $10.00. 


The Self-Cure of Consumption Withont 
Medicine. 


With a chapter on “The Prevention of Consumption and Other 





By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 
This book is an exponent of the “fresh air cure,” combined with 
proper diet and exercise. Over 15,000 copies have been sold. New 
York; EB. B. Treat & Co., 241 West 23d St. Pp. 175; price, 75 cents. 


AN CHEAD LEABHAR GAEDHILGE. 
THE FIRST IRISH BOOK. 


Containing the elements of the modern Irish language, with eon- 

versational exercise, pronunciation, and the use of Irish idioms. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 

Dr. Davis has for many years been a student of the Celtic lan- 
guages—Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Cornish and Breton. In this book 
he has given all of the essentials, and when it is mastered by the 
student he will be able to read and converse correctly in Gaelic. 

(Nearly ready.) 
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~MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 
-Editor of ‘‘The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal." 








A Seconp EpiTIon of this book, containing FivE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discevered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain probléms still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all s of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. , 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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